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Topics of the Week. 


“ Charles Scribner’s Sons have. in press an interesting 
volume about China and the Chinese, which originally 
appeared a month ago in Hongkong, and in the time 
intervening has passed through three editions there. 
It treats of all subjects that may come under the 
above-indicated head, and the subjects, such as laws, 
customs, language, education, children, domestic life, 
&c., are alphabetically arranged. The volume is en- 
titled, “ Things Chinese: Being Notes on Various Sub- 
jects Connected With China,” by J. Dyer Ball, M. R. 
A. S., her Majesty's Civil Service, Hongkong, author of 
“Cantonese Made Easy” and “ How to Speak Can- 
tonese.” In the news dispatches from China there are 
constantly occurring references concerning which this 
book presents adequate information. 


Egerton Castle’s new novel, which will ultimately 
be published in book form by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, will first appear in The Delineator, begin- 
ning in the November number. it will be entitled 
“The Secret Orchard,” and is a novel of contemporary 
life, most of the action of which takes place in France. 
Mr. Castle recently wrote concerning it: “It has lain 
half-finished ‘among my papers a long time; now I 
hope to have it completed and ready for press this 
Summer, but as it is to appear first as a serial (both in. 
this country and in America) its publication in book 
form cannot take place before next Spring.” 


Hamlin Garland has recently completed the novel 
which his friends regard as the strongest and most im- 
portant literary work that he has yet done. The title 
is “ The Eagle’s Heart,” and the story presents an epic 

- of the West, wherein the hero with “‘ the eagle’s heart ” 
goes westward and enters upon a strange and pict- 





life. 


vigor and dramatic power. Mr. 


books, 


Harper’s “ War in the Philippines ” will come from 
the press of Harper & Brothers early in September. It 
may be said to complete the war-history trilogy pre- 
sented by this house, following as it does ‘The War of 
the Rebellion” and “ The Spanish War.” Like its pre- 
decessors, it will be a volume with leaves the size of 
those of Harper’s Weekly, and will have about 500 
pages of reading matter and pictures, including 26 
colored plates. The work is edited by Mr. Marrion Wil- 
cox. Not only does the subject matter offer an inter- 
esting means. for comparison with the art of war as 
described in the two volumes that preceded it, but the 


letterpress, binding, and illustrations are quite as sug- 


gcstive, when compared with these features in “ The 


War of the Rebellion,” 


William Dean Howells has written an article for 
the September Scribner containing his personal recol- 
lections of James Russell Lowell. It is said that Mr. 
Howells in these forthcoming pages will give a fuller 
and more definite idea of Mr. Lowell than is likely to 
appear from any other pen. 


J. F. Taylor & Co. have in preparation a popular 
edition of the works of Charles Kingsley produced 
from the same plates which were used in their -elabo- 
rate subscription edition. Each volume will contain 
three illustrations on Japan paper, mostly portraits, 
the other pictures being text illustrations by Ziegler. 
The volumes include “ Alton Locke,” ‘ Yeast,” “ Hy- 
patia,” “ Westward Ho,” “ Poems,” ‘‘ Two Years Ago,” 
“ Hereward the Wake,” and “ Letters and Memories of 
His Life,” edited by the author’s wife. 


The part Russia is playing, or is supposed to be 
playing, in the Eastern crisis causes more than usual 
attention to be directed to the empire of the Czar. For 
this reason there is a peculiar timeliness in the an- 
nouncement of a volume, which will shortly appear 
from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., under the 
title of ‘‘ Russia and Russians.’’ The work is a history 
of the Russians and their country from the earliest 
times until now, written so as to form a concise but 
comprehensive review as well as to afford a critical 
estimate of Russian tendencies and potentialities. The 
author is an editorial writer on one of the Boston 
papers; he has spent much time in Russia, and has had 
many opportunities to produce a work of authentic 
character. The fact that his wife is a Russian woman, 
whether of importance in connection with this or not, 
is at least of some interest. 


In most of the histories of the American Navy there 
is to be found more or less reference to an able sea- 
man named Reuben James. His curious personality 
and his broad experience in many American ships of 
war is full of suggestion and adventure and romance. 
Cyrus Townsend Brady has taken him-for the hero of 
a novel, which will appear in the Autumn from the 
press of D. Appleton & Co., under the title of “ Reuben 
James, a Hero of the Forecastle.” One may be sure 
that Mr. Brady is just the author to give this type of 
the plain American bluejacket his just dues. The au- 
thor does not indulge in extraordinary eulogies con- 
cerning his hero, for he writes: “ He was nothing but 
a common sailor; a common sailor he was born; a 
common sailor he remained; a common sailor he died. 
He never learned to write his own name. He had all 
the faults and failings of his rude class, and most of its 
virtues as well. I dare not claim that in any sense he 
ever became an uncommon sailor.”” All the same, Mr. 
Brady’s forthcoming volume will be awaited with in- 
tense interest by all those who are fond of tales of the 
ocean in which fact is mingled with fancy. 








A new and enlarged edition of the “ Life of Napo- 
leon,” by Miss Ida M. Tarbell, will be brought out in 
September by McClure, Phillips & Co. The book will 
become virtually a new one, A short life of the Em- 
press Josephine has been prepared for the new edition, 
which will be entirely reset in order to make room for 
many interpolations. While the work, in its original 
form, was appearing in McClure’s Magazine, the late 
John C. Ropes, author of well-known books on Napo- 
leon and the American civil war, said the author's 
pictures of Napoleon “ are most interesting, and few of 


uresque lifeof the plains. The novel offers vivid pict« | them have ever been put within the reach of the gen- 





and other phases of Western | eral reader, at least in such a fine setting.” 






















There is an interaction between the Middle West 
and the Far West, which is adroitly indicated, and the 
variety of the story is said to be as noticeable as its 
Garland has been 
engaged upon this romance for some years, and it em- 
bodies his most earnest treatment of a theme which 
has appealed especially to him, both from the artistic 
and the realistic points of view. ‘‘ The Eagle’s Heart ” 
will be published in the early Autumn by D. Appleton 
& Co., who, it will be recalled, are also the publishers 
of Mr. Garland’s “ A Little Norsk,” “A Member of the 
Third House,” “ Jason Edwards,” and other of his 








JOHN JACOB ASTOR 


Story of His Life and the Building of His 


Fortune, 
Written for Tut New York Times SaturDAY Review 
By T. C. Evans. 

In “The Remarkable History of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, Including that of the French Traders of 
Northwestern Canada and of the Northwest, X. Y. and 
Astor Fur Companies,” by Prof. Bryce of Manitoba Col- 
fege, recently published by the Scribners and duly re- 
viewed in these columns, a chapter is devoted to old 
John Jacob Astor, his early dealings with the great 
Canadian companies, and the establishment of his own 
intended to monopolize the fur trade of the United 
States and dispute that of the Lords of the Forests and 
Lakes, which under royal charters and other authori- 
tative concessions had for more than a century held 
possession of the northern part of the continent. The 
first Astor was an imposing figure in our early com- 
mercial history, and is of continuing interest in the 
country where the results of his work have been so 
lasting and where the family which he founded, now 
in its fifth generation, has uninterruptedly occupied a 
place of so much consequence and distinction. It has 
not like the Medici given a Pope to the chair of St. 
Peter, nor sent forth to memorable historic destinies a 
mother of kings, like Catherine; nor can it yet show 
like the Fuggers of Augsburg a roll of “eighty en- 
nobled members,” but its honors, if less than Pontifical 
or royal, have been abundant, and the plain, rugged 
old fur trader who founded it must long remain a mem- 
orable figure. Prince Rupert, the Duke of York, John 
Churchill, and the mighty Duke of Marlborough appear 
among the magnates of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
its early history, but their great rival in the fur trade 
of after days spread perhaps a broader dominion over 
it, took from it a larger tribute and remains one of 
the most imposing personages appearing anywhere in 
its record. 

He came to America a youth just after the Revolu-, 
tion, and, according to his biographers, had from the 
beginning an assurance that great fortune awaited him. 
His first commercial essays were modest enough. He 
brought with him from the house of Broadwood, in 
London, where he had been employed for a year or 
two as a youth of all work, a smail collection of flutes 
and other minor musical instruments, which his sav- 
ings had enabled him to buy, and an early advertise- 
ment of his business, established in Queen Street, now 
Pearl, near Franklin Square, “‘ next door to the Friends’ 
Meeting House,” sets forth that he had for sale “an 
assortment of pianofortes of the newest construction, 
made by the best makers in London, which he would 
sell on reasonable terms’; that he “ gave cash for all 
kinds of furs,” and had for sale “a quantity of Canada 
beaver and beaver coating, raccoon skins and raccoon 
blankets, muskrat skins,” &c. The Friends’ Meeting 
House and the Astor musical and peltry repository 
have long since passed away. Queen Street itself, where 
both stood, underwent new baptism a century ago, and 
is forgotten, but as the rooting place of the immense 
growth of Astor’s prosperity it at least should not fail 
from the memory of his descendants. A tablet or 
statue marking the spot of his modest beginnings could 
not be regarded as out of place or beyond the desert 
which local and other history freely accords to him. 


THE FUR COMPANY CHARTERED. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, chartered by Charles 
II. in 1670, was a little over a century old when Astor 
in 1783 arrived in America. The Northwest Company, 
the most powerful rival it encountered in its history, 
was just founded by an association of Montreal mer- 
chants. The charter of Astor’s American Fur Com- 
pany, issued in 1809 under the seal of the State of New 
York, gave both notice of a powerful competitor, 
though it did not in the end answer all the expecta- 
tions of its founder. It was based on the ambitious 
plan of spanning the continent, drawing its resources 
from the tributary territories of the Mississippi, the 
Missouri, and the Oregon, and shipping its furs to 
China from a port and station of its own on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Washington Irving’s “ Astoria” tells the 
story of this memorable adventure, which from-the 
first was beset with difficulties and obstacles not to 
be foreseen and in the end found to be insurmount- 
able. Its history was bounded within a limited term 
of years; that of the Hudson’s Bay Company, under 
some limitation of its original privileges and authori- 
ties, still survives and as a trading association is 
probably now as prosperous as at any period of its his- 
tory. The failure of Astor’s company made no percep- 
tible invasion of his immense resources, nor did it 
break off his relation with the fur trade, which he 
pursued as vigorously as ever through other age=cies 
till larger interests in other directions at first subor- 
dinated and at last extinguished it altogether. It is 
probably nearly three-quarters of a century since the 
house and the line gold the last beaver skin, but of both it 














































‘was the material foundation, and the image 
ef the animal might appropriately appear 
on its heraldry, as it does on the arms of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, so long as 

- that device endures. 


HIS EAST INDIA “ PERMIT.” 


While in London with his first venture 
of furs he paid several visits of curiosity 
rather than of business intention to the 
East India house, and on one occasion 
asked one of the porters what the name of 
the Governor was. The man replied, giv- 
ing a name which Mr. Astor found famil- 
far, and on further inquiry ascertained 
that he had come from Germany when a 


boy. Astor found means of admission to 
him and said: 
“Ig not your name Wilhelm — and aid 


you not go to school in such a town?” 

“] did,” the Governor replied, ‘and now 
remember you very well. Your name is 
Astor.” After this they had a long con- 
versation, and went over their school ex- 
periences and early memories together. 
The Governor asked him to dinner, and 
thereafter during his stay they met almost 
daily. The Governor was urgent in his 
proffers of service,’ and fjnally, just upon 
Astor's departure, placed in his hands two 
documents, ‘“ Take them,” he said. “ You 
may find their value.” One of them was a 
Canton price current, and the other a 
carefully engrossed permit on parchment 
authorizing the ship which bore it to trade 
freely and without molestation at any of 
the ports monopolized by the East India 
Company. The permit was No. 68, and 
ought to be treasured among the archives 
of the Astor family as the golden key 
which unlocked to their ancestor the gate- 
way of Oriental commerce and turned 
toward him a tide of wealth beyond his 
most daring and ambitious conceptions. 

He had at this time no ships of his own, 
but his merchant neighbor and friend, 
James. Livermore, had, and on his return 
Astor opened negotiations with him. 

“ Now,” he said, “ make up a voyage for 
one of your largest ships. You furnish 
ship and cargo, and I will furnish the 
permit, and we will divide profits.” 

“Pooh!” Livermore wouldn't think of 
it. But he came back afterward, and the 
subject was discussed again. Finally, the 
venture was determined on, and a ship 
freighted with ginseng, lead, scrap iron, 
and Spanish milled dollars was dispatched, 
and on its return Astor received $55,000 in 
silver, packed in barrels, and delivered at 
his store, then at the corner of Pearl and 
Pine Streets, as his share of the profits of 
the transaction. 


SAILS HIS OWN SHIPS. 

Then he took back his permit, bought a 
ship, freighted her with an assorted cargo, 
and dispatched her upon a new voyage. 
On her way out she stopped at the Sand- 
wich Islands to take in water and pro- 
visions, and at the same time took on 
board a large stock of firewood. When 
the ship arrived at Canton, a mandarin 
came on board and, noticing this wood, 
asked its price. The Captain told him to 
make a bid, thinking it about the value of 
ordinary cordwood. The mandarin bid 
$500 a ton. It was sandalwood. For sev- 
enteen years thereafter Mr. Astor’s ships 
had the monopoly of the trade in that 
valuable substance, the secret of its source 
being guarded with the utmost care. No 
other firm-in the United States or England 
possessed any knowledge of it till a shrewd 
Boston shipowner detailed a vessel to fol- 
low one of Mr. Astor’s ships, and observe 
the events of the voyage. The secret was 
thus discovered, and thereafter Boston 
enjoyed a share of the sandalwood trade, 
which was finally open to all comers, and 
the igland source of its supply soon ex- 
hausted. 


HIS LARGEST PROFITS. 

A friend once asked him what was the 
largest sum of money he ever made in any 
single transaction. He said in reply that 
the largest sum he ever 
was in reference to the purchase of Louisi- 


ana, in association with De Witt Clinton, 
Gouverneur Morris, and others They in- 
tended to purchase all of that province 


from the Emperor Napoleon, and then sell 
it to President Jefferson at the same price, 
retaining the public domain and charging 
2% "per cent. on the purchase. For some 
reason the plan did not succeed, but if it 
had Mr. Astor estimated that his individ- 
ual profits from the transaction would have 
been $30,000,000. 

He lived 


on the site 


of the old hotel 
called the Astor House from 1802 to 1826 
in a large double house, with a covered 
gallery running back to the business office 
of the American Fur Company, fronting on 
Vesey Street. In the latter year he gave 
the house to his son, William B. Astor, and 
removed further up town, ultimately build- 
ing a block of houses between Prince and 
Houston Streets, opposite which the now 
vanished Niblo’s Garden and the Metropol- 
itan Hotel, noted for half a century, after- 
ward grew up. In one of these houses he 
died in 1849, having nearly reached his 
eighty-fifth year. 

The idea of building the Astor House at 
the junction of the two most crowded 
thoroughfares in the city, destined forever 
to be one of the chief centres of its activity, 
early occurred to him, but he kept his own 
counsel till, after many years, he had ac- 
quired possession of all the other houses on 
the block except one. The wealthy owner 
of this did mot wish to sell it. It was use- 
less to wait for him to get into financial 
difficulties, as some other holders had 
done, enforcing them to sell at the buyer's 
price. Such a prospect was much too re- 
mote. So Astor one day said to him: 

“I want to build a hotel on this block, 
and have bought all the houses except 
yours. Now, you name two friends and I 
will name one to value your property, and 





I will add $20,000 to 


missed making } 





any price they may put | 
upon it and immediately give you my 
check for the money. The offer was too 
Mberal to be resisted, the valuation took 
place, and the transaction was completed, 
thus clearing the basis for the Astor 
House, which for more than sixty years 
has stood as the most famous tavern in 
America and one of the most noted archi- 
tectural features in its greatest city. As 
a monument commemorating its/founder, it 
is much more familiar than the great H-: 
brary which he gave to the city, and has 
probably been seen, visited, and occupied 
by a hundred times as many persons. His 
successors haye built more grandiose con- 
structions, but none its equal in National 
and international fame. T. C. EVANS. 





Elbert Hubbard Defended: 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In your issue of July 14 in an article, 
“A New Roycroft Book,” you say some 
things that are “not very nice.'’ Now, I 
am a great a@mirer of the Roycroft work- 
mahship, books and all, and know some 
other folks who are. 

We must agree, first, that, measuring 
by his unbounded success, Hubbard has 
some ideas. I think Hubbard does noth- 
ing unless it has a purpose behind it. I 
have, myself, some eight or ten of ‘the 
Roycroft books, among them are two copies 
of the book which you criticise, ‘‘ The City 
of Tagaste.”” You say: “The book, how- 
ever, was bound too quickly, the gold used 
in the tlluminations having set off on the 
opposite blank pages.’ Now, in one of the 
copies I have I find this true, but in the 
other I see no trace of this fllumination, 
and in all the books which I have seen 
from the Roycroft shops this is the only 
one in which I have seen any sign of such 
defect. Again you say: “ The Roycrofters 
might do well to bear in mind that the ef- 
fect of such illumination would be much 
heightened if the paging of their books 
were so arranged as to leave the back of 
such illuminated leaves blank, the effect of 
the decoration being a little ruined by the 
shadows shown through paper as thick and 
firm even as that on which the present 
volume is printed.’’ Now, in this book it 
would have been, indeed, easy to have ar- 
ranged as you have spoken of, by putting 
the illuminated figures on back of page 
instead of front, but this would not have 
been as good as it is, and I think these 
people considered all of this before acting, 
and instead of making the page dark in 
both copies I have, the coloring used is 
very light, not much darker than the 
paper, and, indeed, if any of this shows 
through it is only when you have held the 
book up between you and the sun, and then 
hardly perceptibly. In other books where 
the illumination is very dark they have 
done as you have suggested, arranged so 
that there is nothing on the back of said | 
page. Other of your criticisms might be | 
met in the same manner. 


Let us remember that in all of the work 
done here there is a purpose. The binding, 
which you criticise, each phase of it has its 
purpose; the coloring is such as will not 
soll easily, the idea of durability is con- 
sidered, and these along with the idea of 
beauty and simplicity. Every person that 
has examined the books which I have | 
has been unanimous in the single expres- 
sion, “ Beautiful.” 

Having just completed an article on the 
Royeroft business for publication, I sub- 
mitted it to Mr. Hubbard for his approval | 
or disapproval. In the article I had said 
that Hubbard was trying to imitate Will- 
lam Morris—when the manuscript came 
back, along with it came a note from one of 
his secretaries, which said: 





| 





As one of Mr. Hubbard's secretaries, to 
whom this manuscript was given for cor- 
rection, | will say you are rght when you 
say he wouid not be shocked to be called 
an imitator—l do not think you could shock 
him, whatever you did—but, as a matter of 
fact, he is the most original of all men. He | 
adopts whatever he can use, but changes | 
and supplements to suit the occasion. The | 
old or the wholly original are equaily good | 
to him—anything that serves tne purpose , 
in hand. In making things here the idea is, 
not how cheap, but how good. 
made here will last hundreds of years an 
will be heirlooms in families. The books do } 
not soil in handling, the board covers are | 
insect-proof, they will be just as good as | 
when new while wood-pulp paper books in 
libraries will be dust in fifty or a hundred | 
years. The tables and chairs have a nat- 
ural wood finish, without paint or varnish, | 
do rot mar, and as they age become more 
beautiful and smooth. You have named 
most of the industries, but in addition some 
wrought-iron work is being turned out that 
is very favorably spoken of. The male em- 
ployes have a ball club and play almost | 
every Saturday afternoon—that being a ! 
half holiday in Summer—either here or in 
some neighboring town. As he truly says 
in the July Little Journeys, only a busy 
man has time to do things, so in addition 
to lecturing, writing, and keeping all these 
industries moving, Sunday evenings he 
gathers the neighbors in one of the chapel- 
like bufidings and, with music and singing, 
talks to them about 








‘Life and death and the power of love and 
the strength of laughter, 

Music of battle and ships that sail away to 
the west, 

All that hath gone before and all that fol- 
loweth after, 

The mad, blind struggle for gold, and the 
restless seeking for rest 





like Ernest in Hawthorne's “‘ Great Stone 
Face.”’ 

When all his writings have been collected 
and his work accomplished, or, rather, set 
in motion, a ‘‘ Little Journey "' to him will 
be worth the writing and reading. 

The Roycrofters are a good thing; 
keep them moving. 

GEORGE BICKNELL. 


Sullivan, Ind., July 23, 1900. 





let's 


“Uncle Sam Abroad,’ by J. E. Conner, H 
is announced by Rand, McNally & Co. It 

presents a much-needed, comprehensive, in- 

structive, and interesting treatment of the 

Consular and Diplomatic Service of the 

United States. The book advocates “ the 

need of a school of political science, eco- 

nomics, and modern languages, and the 

need of its location at the capital.” 





| and 


GO : . , daliude 


An Admirable Work on Its Func- 
tions and Fundamental 
Principles,* 


In “The Mind of the Nation” Marcus 
R. P. Dorman has written a work whose 
importance will immediately be recognized. 
It is a study of the fundamental principles 
of the British Government and the influ- 
ences which led to their formulation. Such 
a book might easily be made dry, but this 
one is not so, If the author had limited 
his aims to a mere description of the func- 
tions of the different departments of the 
Government of Great Britain, he would 
have put forth a work of no small value in 
the direction of popular instruction. But 
he has gone much further than this. His 
book contains just this kind of information, 
and a good deal more. His purpose, as set 
forth by himself, was not only to describe 
the machinery of the Government, but also 
to analyze the motive forces which have 
actuated it during the present century. He 
has aimed also to point out the source, the 
direction and the balance of power at the 
present day. And in conclusion he has 
sought to point out the tendencies in mod- 
ern constitutional development leading to 
danger, and has endeavored to discriminate 
between those which ought to be encour- 
aged and those which should be repressed. 

It will be seen from this summary of the 
objects of the work that it is one of un- 
common largeness of purpose, and that it 
treats of a subject not often set before the 
general reader. The authof divides his 
work into two books, In the first of these 
he strives to set clearly before the reader 
the nature of the main parts of the ‘“ Con- 
stitutional Machine.”’ This part of the work 
will probably be found by the general read- 
er to contain many surprises. The knowl- 
edge of the average American of the nature 
of the British Government is, to say the 
least, vague, and the detailed description 





| of it here given by Mr. Dorman will open 


a large field of information. How many 
persons, for instance, really know what are 
the prerogatives of the Crown in England? 
It must be admitted that there are very few 
Americans indeed who possess this infor- 
mation, and yet as the English Government 
is more closely allied in the spirit of its 
institutions to ours than any other, it 
would be well for us to be more familiar 
with the precise differences between the 
two and their results. 


Mr. Dorman’s first chapter is devoted to 
an account of the prerogatives of the crown 
and the functions of the Cabinet. The 
casual reader would fancy that there was 
not much news to tell in regard to these. 
But a very cursory glance at Mr. Dorman’'s 





work will correct that false impression. 
For example, the author sets forth as the 
two principles applying to the reigning 
monarch that the sovereign is pre-eminent 
and the “King can do no wrong.” No 
saying bearing on the nature of royalty 
has caused more unfavorable comment 
than the second of these. But read the 
author's explanation of its true signifi- 
cance: 


If the acts of the King are contrary to 
law, they are subject to reversal on that 
ground. The statute (12 and 13 Will. IIL, 
c. 2) states ‘‘ that the laws of England are 
the birthright of the people thereof, and 
all the Kings and Queens who shall ascend 
the throne of this realm ought to admin- 
ister the government of the same according 
to the said laws; and all their officers and 
Ministers ought to serve them respectively 
according to the same, and therefore all 
the laws and statutes of the same now in 
force are ratified and confirmed accord- 
ingly.’ The coronation oath expresses that 
the duty of the monarch to the people is, 
(1) to govern according to law; (2) to exe- 
cute judgment in mercy; (3) to maintain 
the established Protestant religion. Prof. 
Dicey maintains that the maxim, “ The 
King can do no wrong,”’ as now interpre- 
ted by the courts, means in the first place 
that by no proceeding known to the law 





can the King be made personally respon- | 


sible for an act done by him; and secondly, 
that no one can plead the orders of the 


L | Crown, or indeed of any superfor officer, 
"years andy in defense of an act not otherwise justifi- | 


able by law. A subject may petition the 


King in the High Court of Justice. Both 
Houses of Parliament have _ frequently 
petitioned and remonstrated with the King, 
during the reigns of Charles I. 
James II. absolutely neglected their author- 
ity. Since most of the power of the sover- 
eign is now vested in the Cabinet, the 
blame for doing wrong falls on the heads 
of its members, and is expressed in an 
adverse vote in one or both of the Houses 
of Parliament. [f the Commons pass a 
vote of censure, Ministers at once resign 
and appeal to the opinion of the country 
by means of a general election. 


The amoynt of information compressed 
into this brief space will give the reader 
an idea of the closeness with which this 
book written. It will be seen from a 
further examination of this chapter that 
most of the acts of the sovereign power 
now originate with the Ministers, but 
quire their operative vitality from the as- 
the monarch. Our President, for 
instance, appoints foreign Ambassadors by 
and with the consent of the Senate. The 
Queen of England appoints them on the 
advice of her Prime Minister and her Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs. The sovercign in 
like manner makes war and peace with the 
advice of her Ministers. The veto right is 
vested In the sovereign, who has the power 
to dismiss the Cabinet it tt insists on meas- 
ures repugnant to the throne. If Parlia- 
ment will not support the new Ministers 
the King can dissolve it and appeal to the 
country. It is accepted as a law that the 
sovereign must give effect to the acts of a 
Ministry when these are supported by the 
nation. 

The British judietary ortginates with the 


is 


ac- 


sent of 





Crown, which is the fountain of justice. 

*THE MIND OF THE NATION, A Study of 
Political Thought in the Nineteenth Century 
By Marcus FP. Dorman. New York: Iim- 
ported by Brentano's. $4.50. 
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The Justices of the High Court, which cor- 
responds to our Supreme Court, are ap- 
pointed by the sovereign on the recom- 
mendation of the Lord Chancellor, and the 
latter appoints the Justices of-the Peace 
for the counties on the advice of the Lord 
Lieutenant. The conferment of honors in 
the shape of rank and title rests with the 
monarch. There is no limit to the number 
of English peers, but there is a limit in 
Scotland and Ireland. 


These facts show in what detail this 
work explains the operations of the Eng- 
lish Government. The reader, however, 
will find that nothing has been omitted. 
No doubt many an American has wondered 
what may be the functions of the Keeper 
of the Great Seal, the Privy Council, and 
other factors in the apparently compli- 
cated but really simple Government of the 
British Empire. Here is a book which 
eontains all the needed information on 
these points. It requires but little per- 
spicacity to discern that the Englishman's 
boast of the freedom of his form of gov- 
ernment is well founded. And, further- 
more, it does not require unusual penetra- 
tion to discover the reason why political 
preferment is sought in England by so 
many men of solid character and genuine 
worth in contradistinction to the horde of 
mere place seekers that haunts every 
President sent by the American people to 
Washington. Political position in England 
is plainly the door to honors of a perma- 
nent sort, and distinguished service to the 
sovereign rarely goes without reward in 
the shape of personal elevation by the con- 
ferment of rank recognized by the entire 
people. 

Local government in England is conduct- 
ed by bodies chosen by popular vote. These 
bodies derive their powers from acts of 
Parliament, and are under the control of 
the General Government through the local 
Governmenf Board, the Home Office, the 
Treasury, and the Department of Educa- 
tion. In this respect the reader will find 
that the English system differs greatly 
from ours {n the absence of the intervening 
State Governments, which keep the hands 
of our General Government off all local 
matters. It will probably be seen that the 
centralization in Englandsis better adapted 
to a small country than to a large one 
like this. . 

In the second part of the book, which is 
devoted to a study of the influences under- 
lying the development of the British Gov- 
ernment, the author sets out first to show 
that the private character of the sovereign 
does not affect the political practice of his 
Government. He illustrates this principle 
by the acts of George III., George IV., and 
William IV. A special chapter is devoted 
to a history of the political acts of Queen 
Victoria, and it affords evidence of the 
possession of no small statesmanship on 
the part of the present monarch and the 
long dgad Prince Consort. Then follows a 
chapter in which the influence of the char- 
acters of the’ great Ministers is discussed. 
It may interest readers of this paper to 
know that British statesmen have not 
shown any respect for the learning of 
those who have devoted their lives to the 
study of economics. The author here 
writes with unconscious humor. He says: 


The conclusions of political economists 
have never greatly influenced the actions 
of practical statesmen, for the very good 
reasons (1) that they are essentially mathe- 
matical and thus impossible to apply ex- 
cept in an Utopia of automata, (2) that the 
conclusions vary from year to year, and 
(3) that no large body of men accept any 
of them except those which are so obvious 
that every one acts upon them naturally, 


and without any acquaintance with the 
science of economy. In this respect polit- 
ical economy approaches philosophy and 


theology, and it is not the duty of states- 


men to study abstract theories on any of 
these subjects, but rather to apply those 
doctrines which insure practical justice 


and which shall work with the 
tion. 


least fric- 


The fifth chapter. of the second part of 
the book will well worth the study 
of politicians as well as of other readers, 
It deals with the principles of the parties. 
As political platforms are not promulgated 
once every four years in Great Britain, and 
are not subject to quadrennial change 
caused by the necessity of inventing new 
delusions for the ignorant voters, it is 
pessible to arrive at some definite idea of 
what a Whig or a Tory, a Liberal or Con- 
servative really believes. It is evident from 
Mr. Dorman's review that there is consid- 
erable elasticity in the creed of each of 
the English parties, but he has found it 
practicable to set forth the defining lines 
very clearly. Three chapters devoted 
to the study of the political influence of the 
press, which has been very large in the his- 


be 


are 


tory of England, and which is here de- 
scribed fully. The national religion is 
studied, and there is a remarkably inter- 


esting chapter on the workings of the pop- 
ular thought in English politics. 

As a whole, then, this book may be said 
and masterly. It 


to be unique covers a 
large field, amd covers it carefully and 
generously. The amount of labor repre- 


sented by the volume is enormous, and the 
author has placed the reader of English 
under a debt of gratitude for putting before 
him in tangible form a mass of facts which 
have hitherto been scattered and prac- 
tically inaccessible. The study of the con- 
ditions surrounding the development and 
the operation of the British constitutional 
machine is the product of the author's long 
reflection and omniverous reading. It 
singularly lucid and broadly informing. 
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TYPOGRAPHY. 


Mr. De Vinne’s Exhaustive and 
Learned Work on an Art of 
Which He Is Past Master.* 


When we say that Mr. De Vinne’s book 
on “ Plain Printing Types ’’—the first vol- 
ume, it is to be hoped, of a series on 
practical typography—ts not only of great 
interest, but also of more practical value 
than any book of recent date, this is far 
from being an exaggerated statement. Not 
only has he brought together in a small, 
beautifully printed book of about 400 pages 
the essénce of innumerable volumes on the 
subject of typography, so that through a 
careful reading of its pages, the foreman 
of a small printing office, a master crafts- 
man, or the amateur who is the proud 
possessor of a private press, may find prac- 
tical advice—with examples—on any and all 
questions connected with or phases of the 
art of printing, but he has been collecting 
the information herein contained for the 
past forty years. It will readily be seen, 
therefore, that an ambitious young man 
who is anxious to become well versed not 
only in the practice, but in the theory and 
history of printing, would have a hercu- 
lean task before him in endeavoring to ob- 
tain even a small portion of the valuable 
matter now before us, Granted, even, that 
he had access to a fine collection of typo- 
graphical books, it would be a difficult 
matter to be quite sure what information, 
or advice he really needed, which diffi- 
culty, if partly gotten over, would only 
be followed by the equally important ques- 
tion as to where such information could 
best be found. 


The head of the De Vinne Press, the au- 


thor brings to his work practical knowl- 
edge, as well as theoretical and historical 
information. 


summary of detached notes covering a pe- | 


riod dating from 1860, but that a desire to 
make it as complete and exact as could 
be done has prevented its earlier publica- 
tion. The desire to make his book as per- 
tect a guide as possible has recently led 
to his having each chapter carefully re- 
vised by experts in the different branches 
of printing. In its present form, there- 
fore, it is believed that the book will be 
found of great service to all seekers for 
information which cannot be found in ordi- 
nary manuals of printing or gleaned from 
the specimen books issued by typefounders. 

While the book is simply invaluable for 
the practical printer, and should be found 
en the shelves of every printing office in 
this land, it can hardly fail to be of the 
greatest interest to readers who wish to 
obtain a comprehensive knowledge of the 
history and evolution of typemaking, the 
sizes and styles of type, rules as to the 
best usage, and sufficient data on many 
other subjects to enable him to judge of 
the quality and mechanical perfection of 
the typography and presswork of our cur- 
rent books. It is one thing to recognize 
good craftsmanship at a glance, which 
with practice becomes a comparatively easy 
matter, but this book should render it pos- 
sible for the amateur to go much further— 
to recognize deficiencies and the reasons 
for all poor workmanship. 

An approximate idea of the immense 
amount of work involved in the mechanical 
arrangement of the book may be gotten 
by noticing that the descriptions of all the 
sizes, styles, and makes of types are set in 
the size and face of type being explained. 
The various sizes of type, as well, being 
set solid, that is, without spacing be- 
tween the lines on the left-hand pages— 
the same size appearing “leaded” on the 
right-hand pages. It is difficult, indeed, 
for laymen to recognize the different effect 
given a page by its proper leading, and as 
it would seem that many of our readers 
fail to understand just what leading is, 
perhaps a word of explanation here may 
be of interest. Mr. De Vinne says: 


Leads, like the quadrants and spaces 
which separate words, are not quite type- 
high; they do not appear in print, not be- 
ing touched by the inking rollers. Leading 
between lines of composed matter makes 
print more readable by giving more white 
space in a place where relief is of advan- 
tage. The selection of the thickness of 
the lead is usually a matter of taste, but 
to some extent it should be determined by 
+ Figen of type with which the lead is 
used, 

As is well known, a frequent cause for 
complaint is that the page is too heavily 
leaded, which is frequently the case with 
a book whose letter-press is so slight that 
some enterprising publisher must spread 
it over a sufficiently large number of 
}uges to produce a respectable result. 

In a book of this character, which is 
so rich in its contents and so thoroughly 
interesting in all its details, it is hard to 
decide what to choose and what reject. 
Printing types are made from an alloy of 
melted lead, tin, antimony, and sometimes 
copper, which should fill the molds com- 
pletely, shrinking very little in the cooling. 
As the beauty of typography depends 
upon the accuracy of the type, this result 
is best secured by founding each type sin- 
gly in a mold, All experiments in cutting 
type from cold metal have been unsuccess- 
ful, nor has any practical substitute for 
the usual type metal been found, Large 
types for poster bills are made from a close- 
grained wood, like box, maple, or pear, but 
as small pieces of wood warp after heat, or 
swell after moisture, such type is seldom 
cut smaller as to height of face than one 
inch. Type-making consists of six dis- 
tinct processes, all of which Mr. De Vinne 
describes with much minuteness, adding 





*THE PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY: A Trea- 
tise on the Processes of pe-making, the 
Point System, the Names, Sizes, Styles, and 

rlces of. Plain Printing Types. Ry ‘Theo- 
ore Low De Vinne. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. 1900. ‘ 





In his preface Mr. De Vinne | 
says that not oniy is his treatise a careful | 


| 








}; done by unskillful hands, is also most in- 


| added when possible—as to make the sub- 





that the ordinary workman is skilled in ) 
one department only. As it costs as much 
to found and print from bad type, nothing 
should be accepted that is poor or even 
mediocre. Mr. De Vinne says that while 
the punch-cutter (the first and most im- 
portant operation in founding) is unfettered 
by arbitrary rules, his characters must 
seem uniform as to height, line, stroke, 
serif, curve, and angle, and be properly 
proportioned as regards size as well as 
nearness and distance in all combinations; 
bearing in mind that the great beauty of 
text types lies in such precision, Mr. De 
Vinne accurately and clearly describes 
every stage of type-making, which must be 
done according to rule, and yet with rules 
not too servilely followed. 


He also describes the type-casting ma- | 
chines in existence, defines all the terms 
connected with bodies of type, as well as 
discussing the durability and the necessary 
wear of types. For instance, good book 
printers would reject small type which had 
received about 300,000 impressions; for the | 
finest letter press work the limit would 
be very much lower, for faultless typog- 
raphy can only be had from new type. For 
the most expensive books, and for type 
founders’ specimen books, new types are 
always provided, which are never reset, but 
condemned to the melting pot after their 
first use. The handling of type is almost 
as injurious to it as its actual use. It is | 
said that a million acceptable impressions 
can be made from small type if taken from 
one form, but distribution and resetting will 
bring down the possible result to about a 
fifth of that number of impressions. Clean- 
ing the forms from ink after printing, if 


jurious. 


Some idea of the practical value of the 
book for printers may best be gathered 
from the headings of the next few pages: 
Causes of Wear, Advantages of Stereo- 
typing, Process of Copper Facing, Even 
and Uneven Lining of Types, Unequal 
Height of Types, Good Mechanical Finish, 
Choice of Face, Types That Withstand 
Wear, Bold-Faced and Light-Faced Types, 
and Why Light Faces Wear Well. When it 
is stated that all these subjects are so 
clearly explained—reasons being giyen for 
most of the statements, and illustrations 


ject fairly clear to one who is simply in- 
terested in all the mechanical details of 
good printing, its practical value to the ac- 
tual working printer can hardly be esti- 
mated. 





The second chapter is devoted to the 
names and description of the leading sizes 
of type. In the days when faces of type 
were limited to Roman, italic, and black 
letter, one or two words served to indicate 
the size or body, and another the face. Now, 
however, the names are longer and more 
descriptive. (1.) The body or size of the 
type, as “ Pica.”” (2.) The style or face, as 
“Pica, Gothic,” (.) The fashion of the 
type, as ‘' Pica, Gothic, ornamented,” and 
(4) its shape, ‘ Pica, Gothic, ornamented, 
condensed.” This is followed by a chap- 
ter on the point system of type nomencla- 
ture, Chapters IV., V., and VL, being de- 
voted, respectively, to ‘A Font of Type,” 
this chapter being largely technical and 
practical, while the succeeding chapters are 
devoted to faces or style of type, a subject 
of much more general interest. Other sub- 
jects treated in succeeding chapters are 
Condensed Roman Types, Italic Types, 
Black Letter, both ancient and modern; 
Gothic, Antique Types, Runic, Celtic, and 
Italian, Classes and Prices of Printing 
Type, the Mergenthaler Linotype Machine, 
Quaint Styles of Plain Type, and innumer- 
able other subjects quite as interesting. 


Everywhere throughout the book will be 
found interesting matter, either practical, 
historical, or biographical, for it must be 
remembered that not _only is the book full 
of all sorts of historical matter as to the 
beginnings and development of printing, 
but is also extremely rich in little biograph- 
ical sketches of the best-known printers, 
typefounders, inventors of type-founding or 
printing machines, wood engravers, pub- 
lishers, writers on typographical Subjects, 
or, in fact, of men who have had any prom- 
inent connection with the art of printing 
information which it would be impossible 
to hope to find in any other one volume. 

Another very valuable feature of this 
book, judging from the personal: experi- 
ences of the present writer, is the impor- 
tance given to the services rendered to 
typography by William Morris and a few 
of his most distinguished followers, It is 
to be hoped that a reading of this book will 
enable men who have a practical knowl- 
edge of good typography to understand—or 
even see—the great difference in artistic 
results, between a book printed from type, 
all handwork, in the Kelmscott type, on the 
best hand-made paper, and in limited edi- 
tions, the book being specially illustrated 
with finely designed woodcut initial letters 
and borders, and the best executed book, 
printed in Satanick type, (a composite let- 
ter made by adding Gothic mannerisms to 
a fat-faced and~ angled Roman letter,) 
which was modeled after Morris's Troy 
type, and whieh, while very effective and 
ood in its way, as may be its initlals, bor- 
ders, and the chapter headings and tail 
pieces used as decorations, yet is not for a 
moment to be called, as is so often the 
case, exactly the same thing as a Kelm- 
scott, or other fine specimen of pure handi- 
craft. How well Mr. De Vinne’s volume is 
printed, and the immense amount of work 
involved in its mechanical details, it is 
probable only a practical printer can fully 
realize. The book is attractively bound, 
with pretty leather label, ‘and as has al- 
ready been said, should be found in every 
printing establishment of any note in the 
land, as well as in the library of all lovers 
of good typography. 
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ON THE 


READING OF 


A CONVERSATION ON 


“THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX.” 


Books. 


BOOKSELLER: A book that shall appeal to a reader must possess 
three qualities. It must (a) interest him; it must (6) amuse him, 
and it must (c) instruct him. 

(J.) To interest is to arrest attention by virtue of style of narration 
and originality of treatment. : 

(2.) The art of amusing is the art that contrasts apparently dissimilar 
facts, revealing as a result of the contrast an unexpected truth. 


(3.) To instruct is to reveal the relations between fact and fact, whether 
these facts be ideas, things, or persons. 


BOOKBUYER: Where is there such a book ? 


your store I will take a dozen copies of it. 


BOOKSELLER: Here it is— 


‘THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX,” 
by HENRY HARLAND. 


A CRITIC (interrupting) : I quite agree with you, Sir. My opin- 
ion of it is the opinion of the best critics of the day. 

The “New York Tribune” says “it is a book to enjoy and 
to praise.” 

The London “Speaker” remarks that “Mr. Harland has 
achieved a triumph.” 

The Albany “Argus” thinks it “one of the prettiest love 
stories one can find in searching the book shelves over.” 

The Chicago “ Times-Herdid” speaks of the “freshness and 
idyllic quality of the manner of the telling.” 

The London “Saturday Review” sums it 
“wholly delightful.” 


If you have it in 


up as being 


BOOKSELLER: If I were asked what book should be read at all 
times, I should say “ THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX.” 
It is published by 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenue, New York, 























A Romance of the French Revolution 


Robert Tournay | 


By WILLIAM SAGE | 
IMustrated. $1.50. 





Mr. Sage is to be congratulated upon the brilliancy of his success. 
There is not a dull page in the story, the whole tale is steeped in the very 
atmosphere of the last century, and not a note is discordant.—Commer- 
cial Bulletin, Boston, | 
} Many of the familiar scenes and dramatic people and happenings of } 
the Revolution are brought into the story, making its excitement as full | 
of interest as it is intense.—Nashville American, } 
| If, as we suppose, “ Robert Tournay” be Mr. Sage’s first volume, it is 1| 
certainly a remarkable one. The historical background is firmly set, the 
characters are clearly seen, and the incidents are so deftly interlocked 
that one is borne frrm one to the other with hardly a pause, = 8 
This is romance of good quality.—The Churchman, New York. i 

There are about this story a freshness and force that make his story 
read very convincingly.—Boston Transcript. 

Mr. Sage is to be congratulated on having written a good historical 
novel, a thing which is possible to only one clever author in a hundred. } 
His work is marked throughout by a certain reserve power, careful- | 
ness of finish, and unostentatious strength, which make it notable.— | 
Washington (D. C.) Times. || 
It is an exciting tale of exciting times, and historical scenes are | 

| 








graphically reproduced. * * * A decidedly readable book.—Living Age, 
Boston. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th St., New York. - 
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The Leading English Reviews on 
the Mongolian Situation. 


Three important articles on conditions in 
China appear in The Contemporary Review, 
The Fortnightly Reviewy-and The Nine- 
teenth Century. Some extracts are here- 
with given without comment, save to indi- 
eate the special character of certain of 
these papers. The following is taken from 
Mr. Henry Norman's “Our Vacillation in 
China and Its Consequences,"’ to be found 


in The Nineteenth Century: 
ENGLAND'S WANT OF FORESIGHT. 


“England has been for fifty years the 
paramount power in China. By the vast 
preponderance of her trade, the numbers of 
her nationals living and trading there, her 


experience of the East, her supply of ca- 
pable administrators, her unquestioned 
command of the sea highway thither, the 
osition of leader has naturally fallen to 
er among the nations. How she has ac- 
quitted herself of this responsible and 
roud task is sufficiently shown by the 
‘acts of the situation to-day. The humili- 
ation, the loss, the possible horrors, lie 
chiefly at the door of England. Her pase 
mountcy is gone forever, beyond the faint- 
est possibility of retrieval. That the open- 
ings for her trade will be largely curtailed 
is also no longer a matter of doubt. Our 
statesmen have been lamentably and con- 
Spicuously wanting in the energy neces- 
sary to the performance of their task, and 
@s the most important problems have 
arisen durin Lord Salisbury’s present 
Government, ft is the Cabinet of to-day that 
has done, or left undone, most to bring this 
injury upon the nation. 


“NO SUCH THING AS CHINA.” 


“We are accustomed to speak of 
*China’ and ‘the Chinese people’ as if 
they were distinct entities. This is an er- 
ror at the bottom of many of our mistakes 
and confusions. We may use the word 


China as a convenient expression to con- 
note a certain vast portion of the earth's 
surface, but in no more exact sense. What 
figures as China on the map is a number 
ef districts often separated from each 
other and from the centre by immense dis- 
tances, differing widely in climate, re- 
sources and configuration, inhabited by 
people of. largely varying race, tempera- 
ment, habit, religion, and language. The 
Mohanimedans, of whom there are 30,000, 
000. regard the Buddhists as irreligious for- 
eigners. ‘The inhabitants of the central 
and northern provinces,’ says Mr. Keane, 
‘scarcely regard those of the extreme 
southeast districts as fellow-countrymen 
at all.” A native of Shanghai was heard 
to say, ‘ There were seven Chinamen and 
two Cantonese.’ A man from Tien-Tsin and 
a man from Canten can no more talk to 
each other than can a Frenchman and a 
Dutchman. Moreover, there exists between 
them a virulent race hatred. I lost the 
best Chinese servant I ever had because, 
being from the north, nothing would in- 
duce him to accompany me to the south of 
China, where his speech would have be- 
trayed him. ‘Cantonese velly bad man, 
master,’ he said to me; ‘I go home,’ This 
curious inter-hatred is conspicuous where 
Chinese from different parts of China meet 
together, as, for example, in Bangkok, or 
on the plantations in Malaya or the Dutch 
Indies. Savage faction fights are of con- 
stant occurrence. Consequently it is easy 
to raise a force of Chinese in one place to 
fight Chinese in another. It is because 
there is no such thing as ‘ China’ that the 
military caste of the Manchus, compara- 
tively infinitesimal in numbers, have been 
able to impose their rule upon the enor- 
mous masses of Chinese. Thus it is un- 
wise to predicate anything of China as a 
whole, or to believe that what suits one 
part will necessarily suit another. To this 
extent the partition of China would rest 
upon a scientific and practical basis." 


CHINA AND THE PATH OF PROGRESS. 


“Under the present régime what is true 
of the Chinese Governmerft ts true also of 
individual Chinamen. Many will recollect 
the remarkable paper signed (not written) 
by the Marquis Tséng, in The Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, about fourteen years 
ago, called ‘The Awakening of China,’ in- 
which he declared that the feet of China 
were at last upon the path of progress. 
When I was in Peking, Tséng himself was 
regarded as little better than a ‘ foreign 
devil,’ and he had not enough influence to 
procure me admittance to an ordinary tem- 
ple. That arch-humbug, Li-Hung-Chang, 
after throwing dust in the eyes of genera- 
tions of foreigners, is probably found out 
by everybody at last. If Russia succeeds 
in establishing herself in Peking, his day 
of reward will have dawned. His former 
sccretary and interpreter, the remarkably 
able and accomplished Chinaman who now 
represents the Son of Heaven at the Court 
of St. James's, is doubtless rejoicing that 
he is not in Peking at this moment, since, 
except under the wing of his old patron, 
his head would not be safe on his shoul- 





cers. lor--and this might almost stand as 
an axiom by itself—every Chinaman who 







srofesses liberal ideas and sympathy with 
Vestern nations is either assuming a con- 
venient mask for a time, or else he has cut 
himself off so completely from his own 
people that they distrust and dislike him 
aimost more than they do the foreigner 
himself, Ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred the former is the case. Generations 
of education in China, combined with a 
streng hand and just treatment, will pro- 
duce a class of Chinese as loyal to Western 
methods as the Chinese of Singapore, who 
regard the British flag as their greatest 





asset—political, not commercial—but until 
then the attitude of the Chinese will 
be that of the coolie on the labor 
ships in Hongkong harbor who made 


an obscene remark about the Protector of 
Chinese as this official passed, and who, 
when the latter turned and gave him a 
sound rating in faultless Chinese, remarked 
to his neighbor with genuine surprise, ‘ It 
talks like a human being.’ Any and every 
‘reform’ in China must draw its motive 
power and its guidance from outside. 


RUSSIAN AMBITION HAS NO LIMITS. 


“This is an important axiom—and not 
alone in the Far East—for we have hith- 
erto acted in the belief that if Russia were 
conceded her immediate objects she would 
rest and be thankful. You might as well 
stream to run 
peoples that 


expect only half the 
downhill. Not until all 
on earth do dwell are_ safe within 
the fold of the Orthodox Greek Church, 
and the gaze of the double-headed eagie 
of Byzantium encircles the equator and 
the meridian of St. Petersburg, will Rus- 
sian ambition be gratified. lor her an 
imperative Divine command and a con- 
genital territorial ambition point the same 
way. Nobody can have studied Russian 
iplomacy for years without conceiving 
a profound admiration of the skill and the 
patriotism which inspire it. And no con- 
temporary sentiment is so foolish as that 
blind Russophobia unhappily not yet ex- 
tinct among us. Russia will take all she 
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w the interests of our own country 
become imperative. It is easy for a strong 
nation to come to a durable understanding 
with her-—witness Germany and Austria. 
But we shall never do it y writing sar- 
castic dispatches an making rude 
speeches, -and then meekly accepting her 
fact accomplished to our injury. That is 


the policy of the boy who puts his finger 


to nose and runs away—and it has been 
ours for too long. 


MEASURES SUGGESTED. 

“‘(1) China can only be ruled through the 
Chinese. Therefore, the Empress Dowager 
being deposed and deported, the Emperor 
must be replaced upon the throne, to rule 
by the advice of a Council of Chinese 


Ministers acting under the control of a 
Council of representatives of the powers. 
The suggestion that the capital should be 
removed to Nanking is —, a wise 
one, but Russia would exert al) her influ- 
ence to prevent it. 

**(2) The whole of China must be thrown 
open to foreign trade. 

“ (3) This can only be done when foreign 
troops, or foreign-led Chinese troops, are 
prepared to defend foreign merchants from 
molestation. Therefore, the open-door pol- 
icy being dead beyond resuscitation, and 
the partition of China in a limited sense 
inevitable, each power should undertake 
to keep order in its own sphere. These 
spheres are already overtly or tacitly 
agreed upon. Korea would form the sphere 
of Japan, and any power unwilling to ac- 
cept this would have to make a different 
arrangement by force of arms. 

(4) Every power would enter into a for- 
mal engagement with all the others that no 
duties beyond those agreed upon by all 
should be levied, that no preferential or 
differential railway rates should be im- 
»osed in its sphere, that no force should 

e raised beyond that necessary to keep 
order, and that all matters of intercom- 
munication should be decided by the Coun- 
cll of foreign representatives. 

““(5) England should invite the United 
States to address a communication to the 
powers simultaneously with herself in this 
sense. The United States would probably 
not desire a sphere of their own, as there 
would be no advantage in having one under 
this scheme except the prevailing use of 
@me’s own language in it, and the United 
States would find this advantage in the 
British sphere and be in the same position 
as other nations in all the other spheres 
and in the general control. As the Ameri- 
can elections would be over by the time 
this proposal would be under discussion, 
there would be less difficulty in inducing 
an American Administration to take action. 
Moreover, if America should ever desire to 
relieve herself of special responsibility in 
the Philippines, these islands could be in- 
cluded in this Chinese union as the Amer- 
ican sphere. 

“ (6) As there is nobody at the Foreign 
Office or in the Diplomatic Service with 
any expert knowledge of China, as our Con- 
suls, who are experts, are far away, and 
as British dealings with the Far East have 
formed an almost unbroken series of blun- 
ders for some time past, a number of gen- 
tlemen possessing special qualifications for 
the task, beginning, I would suggest, with 
Prof. Douglas, should be invited to form 
an advisory committee to be consulted 
when necessary by the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 


“The Scramble for China" is the title 
of Mr. Demetrius C. Bulger’s article in The 
Contemporary Review. In many of his for- 
mer writings Mr. Bulger has shown his an- 
tipathy to Russia. The beginning of his 
article is as follows: 


HOW RUSSIA HOLDS THE CARDS. 


** However much an intelligible apprehen- 
sion of its consequences may incline ob- 
servers to hope that the anti-foreign move- 
ment of the Boxers, encouraged by the 
Sympathy, or at least the apathy, of what 
stands for a government in China, will 
speedily collapse without entailing any 
serious dangers, I am firmly convinced 


that we are about to witness the begin- 
ning of the scramble for China, and the ex- 
posure of that hollow sham designated the 
policy of the open door. The open door is 
a sham because Russia has exclusive com- 
mand of the back entrances to the Chinese 
mansion, and not only of them but also of 
what I may eall its deer park, in the fer- 
tile region of Manchuria. In plain words, 
the powers, and England in particular, tied 
their hands by that political shibboleth, 
and looked on and did nothing while Rus- 
Sia was preparing the way to substitute 
her authority for that of the decrepit Man- 
chu dynasty at Peking, and now they wili 
have to dance to the music set by the Mus- 
covite piper, whether they like it or not, 
unless they determine to silence his piping 
with some louder artillery. Russia has 
been steadily preparing ever since the rep- 
utation of China crumbled away in 184 
beneath the blows of Japan, and now she 
is almost, if not quite, ready to assume 
the task of maintaining order in the nomi- 
nal = of the Chinese Empire. The 
turn of events in the next few weeks will 
decide in the mind of the Government of 
St. Petersburg whether the right moment 
has come to strike, or whether it will be 
better to postpone the decisive blow a lit- 
tle longer. In favor of action there will be 
the provocation afforded in the murder of 
Russian subjects and other foreigners en- 
titled to Russia's special protection, the 
conviction that no union of all the powers, 
or even of a majority among them, to op- 
pose her proceedings will be possible with 
a friendly France and a neutral Germany. 
and, finally, the belief that England's mil- 
itary strength is so much locked up in 
South Africa that she will not willingly 
embark on another war. All these argu- 
ments favor immediate action. On the 
other hand, the only reason for postponing 
decisive steps is the present incomplete 
state of the Trans-Siberian Railway, added 
to the convietion that by no possibility can 
the tempting morsel escape her maw. 


THE EMPRESS DOWAGER. 


“She is a usurper, but the unfortunate 
young Emperor Kwang-Su, whose power she 
has usurped, has been made a physical and 
intellectual wreck by her treatment, and 
is, it is to be feared, quite incapable of 
ruling. His name as the titular sovereign 
of China might, however, count as some- 
thing against the pretensions of the Em- 
press Dowager, but unfortunately 
are no Chinese Ministers or soldiers at 
Peking to support his authority. The fol- 
lowing touching incident in his life has, I 
believe, never been published. When the 
reformer Kang-yu-wei was 


*‘ But how can I carry them out? I have no 
soldiers, and no one will obey me.’ 
replied Kang, ‘for Yuan-shi-Kai.’ 
was China's representative in 
many years, and gained a 
reputation by deporting the 
Tai Wang Kun. The Emperor accordingly 
sent for Yuan, who entered into the proj- 
ect, and promised to protect the palace 
against any attack. Instead of keeping his 
word he went to the Kmpress Dowager, 


Korea for 
considerable 


: pressing his | 
| reforms on the Emperor, Kwang-Su asked, 


‘Send,’ | 
Yuan | 


King’s uncle | 
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“ For the helpless state to which the young 
ror has been reduced the indifference 

and ineptitude of the British Foreign 
Office are chiefly to blame. It was not 
only blind and callous ‘to the incidents 


















































informed her of everything that had oc- } 


| curred, and took a prominent part in the 


can possibly get, and, like the rest of us, | arrest of ‘ the reformers,’ ahd in the prac- 
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Bors within the walls of the Forbidden 
ity, but it played into the hands of the 
Dowager Empress acquiescing in ail her 
measures, ith the knowledge it pos- 
sessed, the sanction it gave to the recep- 
tion of the ladies of its tion at Peking 
by this accomplished adept in the school 
of the Medicis and the Borgias was a crime. 
The penalty is now being paid in the fact 
that there is not a Chinaman of any note 
or position to recommend an alliance with 
England, or to advocate looking to this 
country for support in maintaining national 
independence against Russian encroach- 
tment. English reputation was never lower 
in China than it is at the very moment 
when it is most essential that it should be 
beyond suspicion or the possibility of de- 
traction. It will have to be restored from 
the depths to which the willfully blind and 
‘chancey' policy of Downing Street has 
brought It by a special and extraordinary 
effort, as was the case in the Soudan and 
South Africa. *What could it have 
done?’ its apologists will say. It could 
have refused to recognize the usurpation 
of the Dowager Empress, by forbidding its 
representatives to visit her, and by de- 
clining to receive communications from the 
Chinese representative in London in her 
name. Our treaty relations are not with 
the Empress Dowager, but with the Em- 
peror of China.” 

The writer who signs himself ‘‘ Diplomat- 
ieus " carries a certain weight of authority 
witb him. He has shown before this a 
thorough acquaintance with European con- 
ditions. In The Fortnightly Review may be 
read his article, “‘ The Crisis in the Kast.” 
* Dipiomaticus"’ never was an optimist. 
Te him, matters in France are pretty near- 
ly as bad as in China. The article will fur- 
nish material for the study of China and 
te nome Chinese policy before the Boxer 

roubies, 


THE REVOLUTION ANTI-FOREIGN. 


“In September, 1808, there was a palace 
revolution in Peking. The Emperor, who 
had formed the wise opinion that the only 
hope for China lay in the direction of ad- 
ministrative reforms, and who, to the great 
joy of his people, had already indicated the 
main lines of his policy in a series of bold- 
ly liberal edicts, was suddenly dispossessed 
of power by the Dowager Empress. Sup- 
ported by the Imperial Manchu clansmen, 
the Ismpress reversed the policy of her 
pephew and surrounded herself with coun- 
cilors of the most reactionary type. * * * 
No pajns whatever were taken to disguise 
the alms of the new régime. The revolution 
Was not three months old when it was ob- 
served with alarm in all the treaty ports 
that the Peking Government was busy with 
armaments on an enormous scale. Notwith- 
standing the straitened condition of the 
finances, large sums were ordered to be 
spent on arsenals, on the manufacture of 
firearms, and the accumulation of muni- 
tions of war. Men were enlisted in large 
numbers for the northern garrisons, and 
troops of formidable efficiency from Kansu 
were massed round and in the capital. The 
Enipress's favorite General, Tung Fu- 
hsiang, who is now at the head of the im- 
peria! troops fighting the allies on the 
Pei-ho, publicly boasted a few weeks after 
the coup d'état that the object of these 
preparations was ‘to drive all foreigners 
into the Yellow Sea.’ For a whole year the 
armaments proceeded, under the supervi- 
sion of Manchu officials, who had every- 
vhere been nominated to high posts in the 
ecntral and _ provincial administrations. 
‘Toward the end of last year the Dowager 
Iimpress and her advisers seem to have 
convinced themselves that they were suf- 
ficiently prepared, not only to resist by 
foree of arms any further aggressions of 
the powers, but also to take some steps to 
obtain concessions frem the foreigner. 

“The views of the Government were ex- 
pounded in two remarkable decrees ad- 
dressed to all the Viceroys, Governors, 
Tartar Generals, and provincial command- 
ers in chief. Although ostensibly secret, 
these documents were soon made known by 
the newspapers. Their authenticity has 
never been denied or even doubted. The 
occasion of their issue was the successful 
resistance of the Tsung-li-Yamen to the 
demand of Italy for a sphere of influence 
in Chekiang and a leasehold of Sanmun 
Bay, a resistance which alone shed a flood 
of unheeded light on the new spirit ani- 
mating the Peking authorities. 

“The first decree, which was sent out on 
Nov. 21 last, was a personal manifesto by 
the Empress. It was a virtual declaration 
of war against all further concessions to 
the foreigner, and a notification that the 
era of compromises was at an end. The 
provincial authorities were warned that in 
future no disputes would be ‘amicably ar- 
ranged,’ and that in case of trouble with 
the foreigner force should be met by force, 
without referring the dispute to Peking. 
Moreover, if one provincial authority be- 
came involved in such a dispute, the others 
were ordered to hasten at once to his aid. 


ENGLAND'S POLICY. 


“‘T am as anxious as any man for a loyal 
and permanent understanding with Russia 
in Asia, but to imagine that, in her present 
mood, she is going to pluck any chestnuts 
out of the fire for us is to court a decep- 
tion of the most dangerous kind. 

“Our wisest policy is to keep ofr hands 
absolutely free, and to be prepared to de- 
fend our interests and the status quo ante 
with adequate strength, both in the north 
and the west of China, should the occasion 
arise. We should hold the balance fairly 
between all the powers. For the moment 
there is no necessity to take sides, as in 
the work of pacification all the powers are 
equally interested. Japan is not a whit less 
interested than Russia, and I can see no 
reason why she should not participate in 
the restoration of order on an equality with 
her great rival. When the pacification is 
accomplished our policy is clear. We have 
to take our stand by the integrity of China 
and the open door, and we have to insist 
on the restoration of the legitimate Em- 


























| peror, with a guarantee of his absolute in- 


dependence. It is not likely that this pro- 
gramme will be seriously contested, but, if 
it is, we shall have lost nothing by keeping 
our hands unfettered. The automatic sup- 
port of those powers who have everything 
to gain by this policy will mgore surely se- 
cure to us any advantages which may seem 


there | to be promised by direct negotiation with 


Russia. The emergency is much too serious 
for us to rely wholly on self-denying proto- 
cols, even if the security of those estimable 
instruments had not been somewhat inval- 
idated by the doctrine of the stricken 
field.”’ 


The current number of The International | 


Studio, edited by Charles Holme, has sev- 
eral colored supplements, including a re- 
production of Alexander Fisher's ‘ The 
Birth of Aphrodite,’ besides reproductions, 
in Mr. Baldry’s article, ‘The Art of 1909," 
from the work of G. H. Boughton, Frank 
Bramley, John 5 Harold 
Speed The awards are Iso ouneed, 
and nineteen illustrations are presented in 
the studio prize competitions. 
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LAW FOR DOCTO RS. 


Mr. Taylor's Useful Work on a 
Neglected Subject.* 


Mr. Arthur N. Taylor, an experienced 
lawyer of this city, is the author of a 
handy book which fills a field entirely its 
own. His recently published volume on 
“The Law in Its Relation to Physi- 
cians " was suggested by the inaccessibility 
of information regarding a physician's 
legal rights and HUabilities. Of works on 
medical jurisprudence there has been no 
lack, and “every question of law requir- 
ing elucidation as to its medical aspect has 
been worked out, and is accessible to the 
lawyer.” But the legal needs of the physi- 
cian in his own practice have been neg- 
lected. 

Mr. Taylor’s book has chapters on the 
right to practice medicine and surgery, 
contracts of physicians with patients and 
patients with physicians, rights and lia- 
bilities, compensation, civil and criminal 
malpractice, and “ privileged communica- 
tions.” There is a lucid introduction on 
the erigin and development of laws and 
the distinction between the common law 
and statute laws, while the index (an abso- 
lute necessity in a book of reference of this 
sort) is complete and intelligible. 

The common law imposed no restrictions 
oh the practice of medicine. The necessity 
of such restrictions, however, was recog- 
nized at an early date, and the Bishop of 
London and Dean of St. Paul's were in- 
trusted by statute with the power to ex- 
amine and license practitioners in London 
in the third year of the reign of Henry 
VII. Bach of the United States now has 
its own laws relating to medicine, and of 
these Mr. Taylor presents a clear, if brief, 
résumé. The need of changes in the inter- 
pretation of jaws by the advancement late- 
ly made by medical science is considered 
at some length. Here is an illustration of 
this point: 

If an operation were to be performed 
upon the eye of a person whose physical 
condition was such as to render it unsafe 
to put him under the influence of general 
anaesthetics, it would be evidence of culpa- 
ble ignorance and lack of skill for the 
operator to proceed by using other than 
local anaesthetics; whereas, abouc tWwewy 
years ago recognized authorities on the 
subject laid down the rule that chloroform 
should always be administered. 








The book is manifestly of most value to 
practicing physicians, but the layman may 
also find its clear statements of law useful 
in certain cases, and sometimes even sur- 
prising. A patient has liabilities in the 
eye of the law, of which he is too often ig- 
norant. He himself is party to a contract 
whenever a physician is called in. The in- 
stances cited are always exactly illustrat- 
ive. The liabilities for physicians’ fees, of 
a father for his child in tertain uncom- 
mon circumstances, and a husband for 
his wife are dwelt upon. The difficulty 
physicians frequently have in getting the | 
just hire for their labor is strongly im- 
pressed upon the mind of the reader of 
the chapters on liability and compensa- 
tion. 

A particularly interesting and valuable 
part of the book is that relating to “ priv- 
ileged communications.’"’ In common law 
the protection accorded to professional 
communications was limited, and applied 
only to the legal profession. Both the 
medical and clerical professions were out- 
side the protection of “common law” in 
England and this country, and “ whatever 
privileges of protected professional confi- 
dence they now enjoy are expressly con- 
ferred by statute.’’ The Legislatures in 
about half the States have passed whole- 
some protective laws. The law of New 
York is: 

A person duly authorized to practice 
physic or surgery shall not be allowed to 
disclose any information which he ac- 
quires in attending a patient in a profes- 
sional capacity, and which was necessary 
to enable him to act in that capacity. 

Communications with unlicensed practi- 
tioners, however, are not protected, and the 
relation of physician and patient must ex- 
ist to create the privilege. This datter 
fact has frequently caused much legal com- 
plexity. Mr. Taylor cites a number of in- 
teresting cases in point. The privilege, as 
a general thing, is held to apply only in 
civil cases. Mr. Taylor declares that it may 
be laid down as a rule that ‘ communica- 
tions had for the purpose of doing an un- 
lawful act or committing a crime are not 
within the meaning of the law.’’ There are 
exceptions, however, even to this rule. 


A Romanze of th: Catskills.* 

Mr. Overbraugh’s historical romance of 
the Hudson is based upon certain histori- 
cal data around which he has woven a 
tale of more than usual coherence, as ro- 
mances of the American Revolution go. 
His characters are somewhat conventional, 
but the local color and description make 
up for the shortcomings of narrative form, 
and there is plenty of action and incident 
to keep up the attention of the average 
reader. The plot of the tale has to do with 
a mysterious personage whose individuality 
gives the title to the book, and who its not 
unlike Cooper’s “Spy.”” The love episode 
of the hero and heroine, Bretta and Don- 
ald, is handled with considerable clever- 
ness, and readers of romantic disposition 
will find it~ attractive if not 
Several historical 


absorbing. 
characters are intro- 
duced in the pages, as well as actual docu- 
ments, letters, &c., but they desmot intrude 
George Washington 





—not even Gen their 
presence being natural and without undue 
ostentation The volume is dedicated to 
the Holland Society of the City and State of 


New York. 
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THE TURK. 


A Christian’s View of “ The Crime 
of Christendom,’”* 


Now that all the world is aghast at the 
rapid march of horrors in the Far East, 
the publication of Dr. Gregory’s strong 
book, ‘‘ The Crime of Christendom,” is an 
event, It is a survey of the Eastern ques- 
tion, not from the standpoint of diplomacy 
or commerce, but from that of Christian 
ethics. It is a discussion of this big prob- 
lem in the guise of common sense versus 
the shambling, dog-in-the-manger policy 
that the Christian nations and so-called 
concert of the powers has exhibited in 
dealing with one another and with the in- 
corrigible Turk. The author may be some- 
what harsh in his judgment of the calibre 
of the diplomats and commercial England 
in the attitude shown toward the Sultan 
and his Christian subjects. But events 
that put to shame the duplicity of so- 
called statesmen justify the Damascus 
blade of his unsyaring criticism. 

Certainly his book, distinguished editor 
and educator that he is, will not tend to 
make him persona grata at Constantinople. 
The Turk may have some very noble quali- 
ties, but in his dealings with the Christian 
subjects of the Ottoman Empire the micro- 
scopic eye of Dr. Gregory has been unable 
to discover them. The Sultan may be a 
clever and polished gentleman; he poses 
as such to the careless and pleasure-seek- 
ing American or English traveler. But to 
the student of history and the Wastern 
question he shows himself in his true 

s colors, a bloodthirsty tyrant, the Prince of 
robbers and assassins of the century. 

The picture the author draws may be se- 
vere. Yet no student of those subjects 
with which he interests himself can doubt 
that the facts justify him in limning his 
canvas as he does. 

In the introductory chapter the rise of 
Constantinople as a world power, its fall 
beneath the Turk in 1453, and the results 
of that calamity, both on the Crescent and 
the Cross, are very briefly hinted at. It is 
these far-reaching results that make the 
Eastern question. In its narrower sense 
the question is, What is to be done with 
the peoples of southeastern Europe and of 
the adjacent parts of the Continent of 
Asia? What is to become of the Christian 
peoples within the bosom of the Turkish 
Empire—in it, but not really a part of it? 
The Turk as conqueror never knew how 
to fashion himself to the arts of peace. 
He lacks all powers of assimilation. After 
centuries he still remains with his tents 
pitched and sword in hand, fearful lest his 
conquered vassals grip him by the throat. 
Not only is the character of the “ un- 
speakable Turk” portrayed, his barbarian 
tendencies and his unchangeable cruelties, 
but we are introduced to full and lifelike 
portraits of the Russian, the Englishman, 
the Greek, and the Armenian. Other na- 
tions had conquered Greece, and been in 
their turn made captive to her arts and 
culture. But Islam refused to budge from 
her historic position. What she was in the 
beginning she is to-day—barbarian in her 
vices, civilization, and brutality. 

To its Christian subjects the Ottoman 
power had but one offer. It had three 
horns to it, namely: “ The Koran; tribute; 
or the sword.” Tribute was in itself al- 
most a living death. But Christian, Greek, 
Armenian, and Slav alike swerved.not in 
their allegiance to the Cross. 

Little does the Christian citizenship of 
the Republic, with all that it means of life, 
liberty, and luxury, realize into what 
depths of misery and poverty the Christian 
subjects of the Porte were plunged. They 
were literally taxed to death for the benefit 
of the lordly and indolent Turk, and then, 
to crown all other infamy in that line, the 
infamous and bloodcurdling “ hospitality 
tax’ made it possible for a Turk to quar- 
ter himself upon a helpless Christian and 
exact the utmost, even to the abuse of his 
wife and daughters. 

Russia, because of the similarity in her 
religion, was the natural protector of the 
Christians within the Ottoman Empire. 
But because of the jealousies and commer- 
cial fears of the other Christian nations 
she was thwarted in her endeavors to ex- 
ercise her natural duties. When the Greek 
struggle for independence came, the star 
of hope seemed to shoot above the black 
rim of despair, only too quickly to sink 
again. In that sublime struggle for free- 

a dom was the hour when the Turk ought to 
have been driven out of Europe by the na- 
tions of the Christian West. He had proved 
himself unfit to cope with the problems of 
social evolution. He was a dead letter. The 
corpse would have been decently retired to 
the fastnesses of some obscure corner of 
Asia Minor, but the Christian nations of 
the West were afraid of one another. 

The author pointedly quotes the Duke of 
Wellington: 

There is no doubt .that it would have 
been more fortunate and better for the 
world if the Seaty of Adrianople had not 
been signed, and if the Russians had en- 
tered Constantinople, and if the Turkish 
Empire had been dissolved. 

All this would have come about if the 
Christian nations had not blocked the way, 
and especially if Great Britain in her com- 
mercial and official greed had not inter- 
vened. Russia for generations had assert- 
ed her right to protect her brethren of 
like faith within the Turkish Empire. Her 
problem was how to free the oppressed 
that appealed to her for help. 

By the treaty of San Stephano with Tur- 
key, the Czar’s Government confirmed 
those rights and sought to establish a bet- 
ter condition of things for Christians 
throughout the whole Turkish Empire. The 
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treaty secured almost independence for the 
Christians in the North Danube region, in 
the Slavic belt, and in the Hellenic belt 
down to Constantinople itself. It prepared 
the way for a new and greater Bulgarian 
State, and secured the protection of the 
Armenian Christians in Asiatic Turkey as 
well as in Europe. The heart of Christen- 
dom in the main could not but approve its 
provisions. 

But Lord Beaconsfield set himself in the 
treaty of Berlin to abrogate most of the 
estimable features of the treaty of San 
Stephano, and by his wily diplomacy man- 
aged to take from Russia her ancient right 
of affording protection to the beleaguered 
Christians exposed to the tender mercies of 
the brutal Islam assassin. 

Referring to the whole matter Dr. Greg- 
ory pointedly says: ‘It would appear that 
‘peace with infamy’ would have fitted 
Lord Beaconsfield’s return from the Ber- 
| lin Congress far better than ‘ peace with 
honor.’ It is impossible to escape the con- 
clusion that the Eastern Christians owe all 
they have gained to Russia, and all their 
continued woes to Great Britain.’ Di- 
plomacy made the Sultan a European 
power, and let him loose to exterminate the 
Christians. Europe looked on, bound hand 
and foot, to see Greece throttled and Ar- 
menia desolated and her people extermi- 
nated with fire and sword—Islam’s pet 
lambs. And now the “ unspeakable Turk ”’ 
remains an arrogant menace in the West, 
while the torch of momentous conflagra- 
tion reddens the troubled sky of the Far 
East, and the whole Christian world is 
aghast at the possible outcome. 

With the Chinese imbroglio so complicat- 
ing world-wide politics it need not be a 
surprising thing should the Sultan take this 
opportunity for declaring a ‘‘ Holy War.” 
His finances are in an inextricable snarl, 
beyond all hope of unraveling. He has 
bled his Christian subjects until almost 
the very last drop of blood has been 
wrung from the tortured victims. ‘ Kill” 
may now be the cry. The Porte magnifies 
the fact that it is now one of the powers. 
Can it not do what it will with its own? 
Has Europe ever dared to interfere with 
its atrocities to any purpose? May not the 
Sultan think that if he lets loose the fire 
and sword once more the integrity of his 
empire will be preserved for all time? 

True, there are some rocks and dangers 
ahead. The Sultan’s power is almost alto- 




























































gether a personal affair. With his passing 
a new and better dawn may come to all 
Turkey. The notorious Turkish disregard 
of all rightful treaty interpretations makes 
it impossible to hope that the keenest 
European can match his cunning. It may 
be that the new diplomacy of the West 
that shoots right out from the shoulder 
and calls a spade a spade may yet bring 
him to his senses if not to his knees. 


The closing pages of this book are de- 
voted to a discussion of some of the es- 
sentials of a right solution of the ‘‘ East- 
ern Question."’ Our author's position is 
that nothing can be settled that is not 
settled right, and nothing is settled right 
that is not settled righteously. The first 
necessity in this step is to abolish the 
Turkish Empire and Turkish rule. The 
diplomats stand aghast before the possible 
bloodshed that might ensue if the powers 
attempted to abolish Turkey from the map 
of Europe and Asia. What if it did? Could 
anything worse happen than has already 
taken place? There are abundant reasons 
for doubting the danger of much blood- 
letting. 


The Sultan is not acknowledged as the 
commander of the Faithful by India, Ara- 
bia, or Morocco. Outside of his own do- 
main Moslems regard him as a _ usurp- 
er. The arguments in behalf of 
the non-interference of the outside 
Moslem world with the ambitions and 
plans of the Sultan are certainly provo- 
cative of much thought. The mass of Mo- 
hammedans in India could not be counted 
on by him; the Moslems under the rule 
of the Czar have repeatedly fought for him 
against the Sultan; he cannot even de- 
pend upon a solid loyalty from his own 
Moslem gubjects in such an event. 


Physical, racial, and governmental neces- 
sities demand the dismemberment of the 
empire. A Government in this vast terri- 
tory is needed that will secure to the gov- 
erned the benefits of civilization in the 
security of life, honor, religious freedom, 
and property. A sudden crisis may come 
in the affairs of Turkey sooner than even 
the prophets expect. For the Sultan is ever 
on the verge of a volcano in his finances. 
What move desperation may lead him to 
make no one knows. In 1896 he attempted 
a bold dash for temporary relief. He did 
not get it. The Spectator tells why: “In 
his pressing needs he sought to raise money 
by a loan in which he wanted to pledge to 
its subscribers moneys already pledged on 
bonds and mortgages to bankers in London 
and Paris. What was the result? Chris- 
tians might be massacred by the thou- 
sands, and Ambassadors and diplomats cry 
‘Hands off!’ The integrity of Turkey is 
essential to the peace of the world.” 


All at once statesmen became sharp men 
of business. In an incredibly short space 
of time the Sultan received orders from 
the powers to stop, or the empire would be 
treated as Egypt had been. There was no 
mistake, the Sultan read it plainly enough. 
They would make of the Khalif another 
Khédive. To slaughter Armenians is one 
thing, but to touch bonds quite another. 

Where, then, is the responsibility for the 
crimes that have blackened the century 
and made Turkey a stench in the nostrils 
of the civilized world? It lies at the door 
of the Ottoman Porte. Without a doubt, 
the brutality and duplicity of the Turk are 
to blame for it. His religion has taught 
him to be fanatic and merciless. Christian 
Gogs merit no better treatment than per- 
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A REMARKABLE NOVEL 


Begins in the August “Century.” A brilfiant story of adven- 
ture, the scene laid in Paris during the investment of the city by 
Henry of Navarre. The action occupies only four days, and 
the author’s fertility of invention crowds the story full of plot 
-and sub-plot natural to the violent times, to the clash of faiths, 
and to the rivalry for the hand of the heroine, “ The Rose of 
Lorraine.” King Henry himself is one of the characters. The 
story moves on rapidly from beginning to end in a series of ad- 
mirable scenes, and in its author, Miss Bertha Runkle, the 
conductors of “The Century” have discovered a new Ameri- 








can writer of great promise. The opening instalment 
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IN THE AUGUST “CENTURY ” 


comprises the first seven chapters, and we ask those readers of 
current literature who “ never read serial stories” to make an 
exception in this case and try the first chapters of 


“THE HELMET 
OF NAVARRE” 


The August “Century,” the Midsummer Holiday Number, 


is rich in holiday features,—beautiful pictures of the New York Aquarium 
»rinted in color, Castaigne's superb illustrations of the ‘Amusements of the 
Paris Exposition—The Palace of the Dance," Sir Walter Besant's article 
on ‘ The Riverside of East London,” with pictures by Phil May and Joseph 


Pennell, good short stories, etc., etc. 
Century Co., New York. 





Sold everywhere. Published by The 





secution, torture, and death. If they can 
no longer serve the haughty Moslem, let 
them be swept out of the way. Religion, 
law, and the habit of generations make it 
seem right in his eyes. But with greater 
weight still does the responsibility rest 
upon Christian Europe. If she had not been 
false to her religion and her conscience, 
the great wrong would have long since been 
righted and barbarism not been permitted 
to curse the garden of the world. 

But in the last analysis England is re- 
sponsible. She is to blame through her 
duplicity, commercial greed, and insincere 
diplomacy for all the crime, bloodshed, 
misery, and rujn that her strong arm might 
have prevented. Had she but said the word 
there would have been no Greek or Ar- 
menian massacres, But the fear of losing 
money or prestige staid her hand. 

The dying man on the banks of the Bos- 
phorus would have fallen into his grave. 
From the ashes of empire would have 
sprung up according to race and religious 
cleavages kingdoms that would have 
brought happiness and prosperity to mill- 
ions. 


An Epic from the Sanskrit.* 


Some months ago there appeared in the 
charming ‘ Temple Classics,’’ edited by 
Mr. Israel Gollancz, a volume devoted to 
the ‘* Mahabharata,” the Iliad of Ancient 
India. It was a condensation into English 
verse of one of the two great Sanskrit 
epics made by a Hindu patriot and man- 
of-letters, Mr. Romesh Dutt. Its reception 
was so favorable that the translator was 
encouraged to prepare a similar volume of 
extracts from the ‘‘ Ramayana," the sec- 
ond great epic of India. This has now ap- 
peared under the title of “‘ Ramayana, the 
Epic of Rama, Prince of India, Condensed 
into English Verse by Romesh Dutt.” 

It is a difficult thing to condense an epic 
of 24,000 couplets into 2,000 English verses, 
but Mr. Dutt has done his work yery satis- 
factorily and has accomplished just what 
he wished to do, namely, prepare a little 
volume which should give the reader the 
story of the long poem in sections, illus- 
trations of the hero’s actions taken from 
the epic itself, and not by summarizing the 
whole poem in his own words. The epi- 
sodes taken by Mr. Dutt are rather para- 
phrases than translations, and it will not 
be right to consider them translated. The 
scholar may complain at the freedom of 
the version, but for the public it is much 
better suited than would be a literal ren- 
dering of the original. 

As it has come down to us, the “ Ra- 
mayana"’ consists of seven books, of which 
six formed the original work, and the sey- 
enth, or “ Uttarakhanda," is a later addi- 
tion to the poem. Its reputed author is Val- 
miki, a celebrated saint and hero of an- 
clent India. The date of its authorship is, 
of course, not accurately known, but the 
events in the life of the hero Rama's fam- 
ily may be roughly placed at, perhaps, 
about 1000 B. C. 

The “ Ramayana” is a personal epic and, 
as its name implies, describes the actions 
of Prince Rama. Of course, in speaking 
of the “ Ramayana” as the work of Val- 
miki, we must use the word author in the 
sense in which we speak of Homer as the 
author of the “ Iliad’ and the “ Odyssey "; 
that {s, Valmiki is probably responsible 
for the. main story of the “ Ramayana,” 
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although there are many interpolations 
and additions which grew around the orig- 

inal mass of material during the course 

of centuries, very much as the epic cycles 

of the Middle Ages grew and were changed 

by subsequent additions either of the new 

episodes or amplification of those already 

described. 

In those early songs we find the god 
Indra contending with the spirits of evil 
who bring woe upon men Indra is as- 
sisted by the Marits, or the spirits of the 
winds. So, in the “ Ramayana,” Rama 
goes forth to fight the demons who Have 
abducted his wife, Sita, and he is assisted 
by Hanumat, a monkey king, who is the 
son of the wind. Those scholars who love 
to reduce all early literature to its myth- 
ical meaning have tried to prove that these 
combats of the gods and demons and of 
Rama and Ravana, the demon king of 
Ceylon, represent the advance of the Aryan 
tribes southward on their migration into 
India and their combats with the abor- 
igines of the district which they conquered. 
Of course, it is very easy to go too far in 
this kind of speculation, but there is doubt- 
less a foundation of truth there, and ff it 
were not for the absurdities uttered by 
some students of mythology in their at- 
tempts to prove their theories people would 
be far more likely to believe. 

In many ways the “ Ramayana” is the 
most representative Sanskrit poem. It 
shows the wonderful Sanskrit language in 
a very high degree of beauty and power 
of style, and its influence upon the Hindu 
mind from time immemorial has been in- 
calculable. 

The present condensation by Mr. Dutt fs 
a useful résumé of the story of the epic 
in a very convenient and pretty form, and 
if it serves to introduce more persons to 
an interest in the literature of ancient 
India it will have more than fulfilled its 
purpose. “ 





Ellot Harper, Buffalo, N. ¥.; ‘' Please tell 
about the ins Eos the English 
pul house of Smith, & Co.” 

The house of Smith, Elder & Co. was 
founded early in the nineteenth century by 
George Smith and Alexander Elder, and 
has been long known in connection with 
the names of Thackeray, Robert and Bliz- 
abeth Barrett Browning, Charlotte Bronté, 
Matthew Arnold, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. 
Gaskell, Leigh Hunt, and George Eliot— 
to speak only of authors who have gone. 
They also publish the works of many lat- 
ter-day writers such as Norris, Gissing, 
Crockett, &c., and issue The Cornhill Mag- 
azine, (started in 1860.) Their latest 
achievement is the Dictionary of National 
Biography, published in sixty-three vol- 
umes, between 1885 and 1900. 


Numkinug, 25 Avenue D, New York Clty: 
* Please recommend some book on the Army 
Hospital Service, Please also state its price. 


C. Smart's “‘ Handbook for the Hospital 
Corps of the United States Army and State 
Military. Forces,” second edition, revised, 
William Wood & Co., 43 East Tenth Street, 
New York City, $2.25. 


“J. F. &.,"" New York City: ‘Can you kindly 
let me know if the Dennis Daly, whose library 
was sold in 1792, as lately stated in THE SAt- 
URDAY REVIEW, was an ancestor of Augustin 
Daly? When Augustin Daly sold his library in 
1878, was it disposed of at auction? If so, who 
was the auctioneer? "’ 

Augustin Daly was not related to Den- 
nis Daly. The late manager's first col- 
lection of books was sold at auction by 
George A. Leavitt & Co., in this city, Oct. 
14 and following days, 1878. 


Blanche Kaufman, 306 East Fifty-eighth 
Street, New York City: ‘‘ Would you kindly 
advise me what books I could consult which 
would suggest subjects for orations? "’ 

““Extemporaneous Oratory for Profes- 
sional and Amateur Speakers,’ by the 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, Eaton & Mains, 
150 Fifth Avenue, $1.50; ‘* Greatest Ameri- 
can Orations,”’ edited by A. B. Gower, H. 
8. Stone & Co., Eldridge Court, Chicago, 
2; ‘“ Practical Public Speaking,”’ by 8S. H. 
Clark and F. M. Blanchard, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1; *‘ Principles of Public Speak- 
ing,”” by G. C. Lee, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
$1.75. 

“V.,"" Waterbury, 
the probable cost 


Conn,: ‘‘ Can you tell me 
of a copy of D'Artagnan’s 
*Memoirs’; also if the following books have 
any value: Williams's ‘ History of Vermont,’ 
second edition, 1809, two volumes; Hawkins’s 
* English Drama, 1773,’ three volumes; ‘ Amer- 
ican Annual Register for 1796°?"' 

the 


Charles Scribner's Sons publish 
“Memoirs of Monsieur D‘Artagnan, Cap- 
tain-Lieutenant of the First Company of 
the King's Musketeers,"’ translated by 
Ralph Nevil, three volumes, $6 a volume. 
The three books which our correspondent 
possesses have a value of about 5.50. 
Williams’s ‘“‘ Vermont” brings from $3 to 
$4 at auction. 


Charles Dawson, St. Paul, Minn.: ‘ What is 
the value of Francis Baylies's ‘ Historical Me- 
moir of the Colony of New Plymouth from 1620 
to 1692,' Boston, 1830, the first edition, in ex- 
cellent condition? What is its standing as a 
historical work? Who was Francis Baylies? "’ 


The first edition of Baylies’s book is 
worth about $5. The edition edited and cor- 
rected by S. G. Drake, Boston, 1866, is the 
best edition for a student. Francis Bay- 
lies (1783-1852) was an eminent lawyer of 
Taunton, Mass. His book has considera- 
ble historical value. 


Henry Forster, 207 West Thirty-seventh Street, 
New York City: ‘' Please print a sketch of the 
life of Marcus Clarke, author of ‘ His Natural 
Life,’ *’ 


Marcus Clarke was born at Kensington 
in 1847, the only son of William H. Clarke, 
barrister. He was educated at St. Paul's, 
and emigrated to Victoria, Australia. He 
passed four years on a station at Wim- 
mera, and then joined the staff of The 
Argus. He helped to found The Colonial 
Monthly, which, printed in 1868 his first 
novel, “ Long Odds.” In 1872 he became 
connected with the Public Library, Mel- 
bourne, and was later Sub-Librarian. 
“ His Natural Life,”” his best known work, 
first appeared in a Melbourne paper, and 
was afterward republished in London. It 
still remains the only standard Australian 
work of fiction written in the colonies. 
He wrote some verse, contributed several 
dramatic pieces to the colonial stage, and 
produced much literary criticism. He died 
in 1881 at St. Kilda, near Melbourne. 


H. E. Manning, 42 West Twenty-third Street. 
New York City: ‘Name several recent books 


on Dante and the study of his works, with 
publishers’ names and 


John Addington Symonds’s “ Introduction 
to the Study of Dante,” Macmillan, $2; 
J. F. Hogun’'s “ Life and Works of Dante 
Alighieri; Being an Introduction to the 
Study of the Divina Commedia.” Long- 
mans, Green & Co., $4; E. Wilson's “ Dante 
Interpreted,” Putnam, $1.50; E. Gardner's 
“Dante's Ten Heaven Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons 50; C. K. Sherman's “* Dante's 
Vision of God,” Scott, 50 cents; K. Witte’s 
“ Select Essays on Dante,"’ Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., $2.50; N. Chester's * Stories 
from Dante,” Warne & Co., $1.25; E. 
Moore's ‘Studies in Dante,” Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, $3.10; tosamund Cotes’s 
* Dante Garden,”” New Amsterdam Book 
Company, $1.25; P. Toynbee’s “ Dictionary 
cf Proper Names and Notable Matters in 
the Works of Dante,’ Oxford University 
Press, $7.25; L. Volkmann’s ** Iconografia 
Dantesca,'’ Dodd, Mead & Co., $6.50; Rich- 


ard Garnett’s " Italian Literature,” Apple- 
ton, $1.50 


prices."’ 


Ww T. Timmons, Jr., 51 Bedford Street, New 
York City Will you please inform me, through 
the column f£ THE SATURDAY REVIEW, of the 
names of } that would give one ths most 
knowledge 1 vrinting craft in general?’’ 
Theodore L. De Vinne's ‘Invention of 
Printing,’’ Dodd, Mead & Co., $5. 

X. Y. Z.,"" New York 
New Y City, 
*runni empting 
which has no value. 


Cy * De CP 
s the meaning of the phrase 
Emptins means something 
The origin of the word has 
been disputed. It may have been derived from 
the last distillation of the maker of spir ts, 
when nothing comes over but water. Lowell in 
* The Biglow Papers,’. writes, ‘An’ it's money 
thrown away to put the emptins in.’ ”’ 


Weitenkampf, Curator Print 
Yor Public Library: ‘‘In answer to Miss 
Sherman's recent query in Tum SaTuR- 
DAY REVIEW, I would say that Johnson, Fry & 
Co. was a well-known firm of subscription book 
publishers in sixties I am told that their 
Chappe ‘tures were sold, and that a note to 
Mr. Alfred Matthews of D. Appleton & Co.'s 
printing and binding establishment in Brooklyn, 


Department 


=) address of genecve a 

ve further 
oar hed a 
ishers is book 


iMustrated 
of some of the 


“©. N.," New York City: ‘‘ Is there any value 
attached” to Tne Lite of David Garrick,” by 
Arthur Murphy, London, 1801, two volumes?" 


It has a value of from $3 to $5. 


Leonard Hyams, 38 West Third Street, New 
Trend I copied the followings | The va 

end: e fol ng: * 
Polexander: in five bookes, done into English 
wy William Browne, Gent., for the Right Honor- 

je Philip, Earle of Pembroke and Montgom- 
ery, &c., London, Printed by Theo Harper, for 
Thomas Walkley, and are to be sold at = 4 
at the Golden tle and Mortar betweene Yor 
House and Chari Crosse, 1647." Can you in- 
form me what the ik is about and who Polex- 
ander was? ’’ 

This is probably a version of “ Polex- 
andre,” a heroic romance, by Gomberville, 


1632. 


James R. Thomson, 9 Murray Street, New 
York City: ‘I notice the inquiry in a recent 
SaTuRDAY Review of Edmund R. Davis ask- 
ing for an unexpurgated edition of Burton's 
‘Arabian Nights,” and would suggest calling 
his attention to the work of the Burton Society 
of Denver, Col., which is publishing a fac 
simile of the famous Genares edition.”’ 


“Pp. A. B.,"" Brooklyn, N. Y.: *' What is the 
value of John Dryden's arageny of * Aureng- 
zebe,’ London, 1685? Also of * The History of 
the civil wars of France translated from the 
original Italian of Henrico Caterino D’' Avila, 
wrinted by and for EK. Jones in Clarendon Street, 
ublin, 17607' "* 

The first edition of Dryden's tragedy was 
printed in 1676. The cdition of 1685 has 
little value. The other book mentioned has 
no value whatever, 


Appeals to Readers. 


J. C. Watkins, Kanawha Falis, West 
“Who said 
‘** Praises on tombs are words but idly spent, 

A man’s good name is his best monument’? "’ 


Va.: 


Burr Evans, 212 West Forty-third Street, New 
York City: ‘‘ Will some one kindly tell me who 
wrote a poem entitled * Dead,’ the first verse of 
which I give below? Any one who has been on 
the vast stretches of the lonely Australian bush 
can appreciate it. 5 
“** They He unwatched, in 

places, 
In sombre bush or wind-swept tussock spaces, 
Where seldom human tread 
And never human trace is— 
The dwellings of the dead!’ "’ 


waste and 


Ernest Johnson, Corsicana, Texas: ‘' What 
poet called June ‘the seed-field of the specula- 
tive man?’ Where is the quotation to be 
found? "* 


Irving MacLarmon, Manhattan College, Grand 
Boulevard and One Hundred and Thirty-first 
Street, New York City: ‘‘ Where can I find 
Bishop Hurd’s ‘ Commentary on Horace's Art of 
Poetry?’ This commentary is mentioned by Bos- 
well in his Johnson. I find it in the footnote, 
page 13, of the Routledge & Sons edition of 
18607."" 


yeorge V. Knipe, Chappaqua, N. Y.: ‘' Who 
compared the Hudson River with the Rhine, and 
where can I find the comparison? "’ 


Mrs. Elma Stuart, Nevada, Mo.: ‘* Who is the 
author of-—and where can I get—the whole poem 
in which occurs this verse: 
““*Oh, brother man, fold to 

brother; 

Where pity dwells the peace of God is there; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly 

prayer!’ "’ 


Wanted and to Exchange. 


Mark Rowe, Woodstock, Ontario, Canada: ‘'I 
have a complete file of The Illustrated American 
from Jan, 7, 1893, to Dec. 25, 1897, inclusive, 
{ten half-yearly volumes,) published at $4 per 
annum; a complete file of The New York Times 
Illustrated Supplement, July 10, 1897, to Sept. 
3, 1899, inclusive; a copy of The Busy Man's 
Handbook, 1,000 pages, substantially bound, pub- 
lished at $5. All the foregoing good as new. 
Would like to exchange for works dealing with 
authors, actors, or artists, or a Funk & Wag- 
nalls Standard Dictionary."’ 


A. Von W. Leslie, 7 Francis Street, 
R. LL: “1 have two volumes bound in halt 
sheep, which contain the issues of The Gentle- 
man's Magazine, from July, 1856, to June, 1857, 
inclusive,- which I should like to exchange for 
the numbers from January, 1855, to June, 1856, 
bound or unbound. I should also like to hear of 
anybody who is willing to sell the numbers I 
want."” 


thy heart thy 


deed a 


Newport, 


Jd. »pes, 187 First Street, Albany, N. Y.: 
‘I have for sale a new set of John Sherman's 
Memoirs, two volumes, bound in half morocco, 
gilt. This cost me $12. [ will sell it for $3.75. 
It is as clean as when issued."’ 


H. H. Beebe, 180 Berkeley Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: ‘' I would like to know of a dealer pos 
sessing collections of school books, secular or 
sacred music books, and sheet music, published, 
say, from 1840 to 1860, I particularly wish to 
find in sheet music an old song entitled, ‘ The 
Wooneac Serenade,’ the refrain of which ran in 
part something like this: *O, Lilla, meet me 
soon, meet me soon, By the silver-lighted moon, 
silver-lighted moon,’ &c. If any reader of these 
lines has it I should be glad to get its exact 
title, author, and publisher.’’ 


Frank H. King, Hotel Vendome, Asbury Park, 
Ad 


J. ‘I would like to secure a pamphlet 
aining an account of the riots in New York 
City during the Summer of 1863.’ 


Miss Emily F. Becker, Catskill, N. ¥.: ‘' I have 
an old volume which I would like to offer: for 
sale. It contains Address to the Reader, Intro- 
duction, Explanation of the Motions in the Clock 
Made in 1757, Description of a Clock Made in 
1759, Short Account of a Marine Regulator Made 
in 1760, Description of a Barometer, Description 
of That Elaborate Pile of Art Called the Mi- 
crocosm, London, 1760; Thoughts on the Means 
of Improving Watches, and More Particularly 
Those for the Use of the Sea, by Thomas Mudge, 
London, 1765; Description and Use of a New 
Portable orrery, (with three copper plates,) 
by William Jones, London, 1799, with Appendix 
and Index. The whole bound in leather,’’ 


Mrs. Elma Stuart, Nevada, 
glad to exchange ‘ Richard 
Knighthood Was in Flower,’ ‘ Haunts of Men,’ 
b hamt » and Elliott's ‘An Incident and 
ot Happenings,’ all as good as new, for fair- 
ly clean copies of the following: ‘ The Baron's 
Sons,’ by Jokal; ‘ The Touchstone,’ by Wharton; 
* Red Blood and Blue,’ by Robertson; ‘ The Story 
of the Cowboy,’ by Hough,’ or ‘The Greater 
Inclination,’ by Wharton.”’ 


Mo.: “I should be 
Carvel,’ ‘ When 


Mr. Vorse’s Arctic Tales.” 


Albert W. Vorse’s volume of short stories 
is made up of collected contributions to 
various magazines and newspapers, They 
all relate to the humor, the tragedy, the 
poetry, and the mystery of exploration in 
frozen regions, and the author’s favorite 
study seems to be the effect of the climate, 
the dreariness and monotony, the enforced 
routine, and the great solitude of the wastes 
upon the temper of men, The studies were 
made from personal experience, and they 
all strike one as being likely enough. The 
Eskimo is pictured in his habit as he lives, 
*LAUGHTER OF THE SPHINX. 


White Vorse. With Illustrations 
Stokes. New York, Drexel Biddle. 
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and the revelation of his simple character 
is clear and veracious. Mr. Vorse even 
makes a successful attempt to lend ro- 
mance and sentiment to the race. 


A keen sense of the picturesque and a 
feeling for dramatic situation are observa- 
ble in all the tales. The moral of the stud- 
jes of character seems to be expressed in 
the phrase, “A savage land weakens a 
man at his weakest point.’’ The most high- 
ly elaborated and most tragic of the sto- 
ries is entitled “Psalm VIL, 15." It treats 
of the infatuation of an explorer for an 
Eskimo girl. A deeper note is sounded in 
this and in the last sketch in the volume, 
“A Tale of Darkness and the Cold,”” than 
one discerns in the others. 


Authors’ Profits in Germany. 


Under the title of ‘‘ Sale of Popular Nov- 
els’ THe SaturDAY Review of May 12 
contained an article by John A. Bell-.of 
Scotch Plains, N. J., dealing with the. prof- 
its popular novelists are said to derive 
from the large sales of their books. The 
terms and conditions on which such novels 
are published do net let the author's fate 
appear a very enviable one, at least if Mr. 
Bell's statement is correct. 
that conditions are not very much differ- 
ent in other countries may perhaps aid in 
consoling thése poor unfortunate 
ties, for misery loves company. 


Germany is generally considered to be a 
country where poetry is more widely.read 
and is therefore in more flourishing cir- 
cumstances than anywhere else. Mark, 
then, the experiences with the publisher's 
office of one of these sweet-tongued sing- 
the Fatherland—Ludwig Patmer, 
who is a lyrical poet of some standing and 
considerable merit. When he first began 
to write he submitted his poems to the 
late I. V. von Scheffel, author of the 
“Trumpeter of Si&ckingen,” ‘“ Ekkehart,’’ 
and other famous books, Although he ad- 


fel advised him against making an at- 
tempt to have the verses publisked, on the 
that there was no money in it. 
Palmer, however, was determined, and suc- 
ceeded, to his great surprise, not only in 
securing a well-known publishing house, 
but in getting his royalties in advance 
without having to put up any security for 
the cost of plates and other expenses. He 
felt greatly encouraged, and immediately 
wrote a second volume of lyrics. This, too, 
was published, but no royalties were paid 
in advance, and he had to be contented 
with the slim expectation of receiving one- 
third of the net profits. By this time he 
had become quite well known, his verses 
having been favorably received by all the 
eritics. Some time ago Mr. Palmer com- 
pleted a third volume of his lyrics, which 
he believes surpass his other efforts in 
every way. Imagine, then, his surprise 
when, on taking the book to the publisher, 
the latter agreed to lend his name to the 
volume only on condition that all the costs 
should be borne by the poet! 

Novelists are not much better off. The 
many cheap editions of ‘* Roman-Biblio- 
theken "' make competition very severe for 
the higher-priced novels, and the innu- 
merable circulating libraries seriously af- 
fect the sales of such books to individuals. 
When, therefore, the unsold copies come 
back to the publisher in large quantities he 
has three ways in which to dispose of 
them. He can either put them out at a 
cheaper price, or he can use the paper for 
binding purposes, (many an edition has 
been done away with in this manner,) or, 
and this is the method most frequently 
adopted, he has them stamped “ Second 
Edition’’ and sends them out again, re- 
peating this proceeding to the eighth or 
ninth edition, if necessary, and until the 
books are sold or have become valueless. 
A high number of editions in Germany is 
therefore by no means a true indication of 
a book’s salability. On the contrary, if 
should be taken rather as a record of the 
number of trips the book has taken from 
publisher to bookseller and back again. 


JAPANESE ART AT THE PARIS FAIR 
PARIS, July 14.—In the Palais des 
Beaux Arts, side by side with the United 
States exhibition, is Japan’s collection of 
odd, after having steeped 
one’s eye with the vivid or startling colors 
of the other pictures of the great gallery, 
to enter here and be met with the pale, 
rare hues of this clever reawakened Ori- 
ental race. it is a point of rest among an 
assemblage of canvases replete with enig- 
matie motif, subtle, evasive suggestions, 
despairing, though powerful, interpreta- 
tions of life. Not but that many of these 
said canvases merit the effort of concen- 
tration and reflectfon that one must bring 
to bear on them in order to judge them 
but nevertheless one is glad to 
himself, after having made a con- 
scientious ‘“‘turn’’ among them. 

This repose he can have in the Japanese 
section. But it is not because the pictures 
lacking in thoughtful treatment 

Each of them, in fact, is 
as carefully and minutely finished as a bit 
of miniature work. It is rather from their 
total avoidance of problem subjects, which 
perhaps they finished with long before our 
modern races saw the light, and 
their studious cultivation of those themes 
which involve soft reveries and playful 
flights of fancy. Two of the rooms are 
entirely devoted to paintings done accord- 
ing to Japanese traditions; the third shows 
the effect of foreign art upon the artists of 
the land of the cherry blossom. 

Naturally, one turns to these first two 
rooms with more interest than to the other, 
because the work seems more genuinely 
Japanese as to methods and insniration. 
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| It is like alternating between. the realms of 


fairies and dreams here. One picture pos- 
sesses all the vague poetical suggestiveness 
of a vision seen in sleep, another softly glit- 
ters with powdery gold dust like that pro- 
duced by the wand of the fairy godmother, 

The motifs are as slight as the execution 
is Ught and delicate. On one canvas one 
sees a transparent yellow chrysanthemum 
being demolished on its stem by a lithe 
kitten, while a bumble bee hovers above 
the scene apparently much disgruntled to 
see its legitimate prey snatched from it. 
Another presents two or three tiny spar- 
rows shivering in the snow, and a third 
shows a line of mountain peaks veiled in 
the softest, most ethereal clouds. One 
wanders further and encounters a tiger—he 
is a favorite subject with the Japanese 
artist—full of a lithe power, spitting de- 
flance at a dragon-headed god emerging 
from a glittering powdery cloud. 

Such subjects treated by any but an Ori- 
ental hand seem puerile, or at the most 
inconsequent. But the wonderful patience, 
the exquisite poetical sense, and the mar- 
velously fine touch of the Japanese—which 
is as much lighter in its movements than 


| ours as is a swallow’'s flight to an eagle'’s— 


make of them charming little scenes that 
appeal to our imagination pleasantly, and 
recall those delicate evanescent sides of 
nature to us that the Western artist seems 
seldom able to imprison in a canvas up to 
now. 

The Japanese fir tree, every flower in- 
digenous to Japan, and all small birds, the 
artist of the Oriental island kingdom por- 
trays to perfection. One reads sometimes 
about each thing in nature possessing an 
individual soul—ah! well, look at any one 
of these things at a Japanese painting, and 
you will see a subtle, fragrant little inner- 
spirit peeping out of them all. 

All of these pictures are painted on white 
silk, and hence there is a uniformity of 
background that immediately strikes the 
eye on entering the room. If a landscape is 
delineated, it is more often done in blacks 
and browns, with the ever-present white 
background, and it is astonishing how po- 
etically serene and pure the effect is. 

The Japanese artist affected by “ the 
moderns” shows himself astonishingly 
adaptable. In the third room one finds 
a collection of oil paintings quite con- 
ventional as to coloring, &c. He has, how- 
ever, been truer than the American painter 
to his native land in the choice of his sub- 
jects. All his groups and landscapes are 
drawn from Japanese sources. There are 
no problem-pictures here either. The Ori- 
ental accepts our methods, but he has no 
wish to acquire our unrest and discontent. 
He mirrors faithfully fishing scenes, Jap- 
anese interiors, a bamboo forest, but they 
have no double interpretation; they are 
what they are, pure and simple. 

What the Japanese artist of the future, 
more and more enrapport with our turbu- 
lent Western civilization, may become, it is 
not possible to say, but at present he is 
possessed with a fine poetical appreciation 
of nature's more ethereal sides, and a gift 
ef quiescent patience which gives to his 
work an indefinable allurement. 

MINNIE ROBINSON. 


Mr. Bacheller’s Adirondack Story.* 
“Eben Holden" is biographical, inas- 
much as the hero tells his own story. The 
beginning of the romance has certainly 
the merit of originality. The début of the 
little bey occurs when he is carried about 
in a basket, which is attached to the back 
of Uncle Eben. The orphan child is thus 
transported from Vermont to the Adiron- 
dack country. At last, after many perils, 
‘ Paradise,’ or a valley bearing that name, 
is reached. Here the Brower family make 
the two happy. The little boy is adopted 
and Uncle Eb finds a home for life. A 
child, Hope Brower, her mother to 
care for the Hope wants a 
playmate. Naturally, the two children love 
The girl has a fine voice, and 
goes to a 


begs 
small boy. 
each other. 
in time 
study. 


musical conservatory to 
Brower, after passing through col- 
lege, New York and tries to find 
work on The Tribune. Mr. Irving Bacheller 
introduces the editor of The Tribune, and 
in many ways the portrait of Horace Gree- 
ley is a correct one. Journalism in New 
York of forty years ago is amusingly rep- 
resented. Brower enlists in the army and 
distinguishes himself. 

The battle of Bull Run is remarkably 
well described. In the course of the ro- 
mance there are plenty of stories told by 
the various personages, and highly amus- 
ing are they. ‘ Holden” deserves 
popularity. 


comes to 
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Mr. Stoddard’s story f of the Revolution, 
and has to do with privateering. Guert 
Ten Eyck the Noank, a former 
whaler of New London. The Noank dashes 
into Spanish and English waters. Many 
are the captures she makes. She is the 
terror of the There is a Luke 
Watts, who meets a merited punishment. 
The character of the Captain of the Noank 
is cleverly conceived. The author follows 
closely the history of the period. Boys will 
delight in reading this story of adventure 
The illustrations of “The Noank’s 
are full of spirit. 
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“The Woman That’s Good,” by Harold 
Richard Vynne, is a novel of incident, writ- 
ten by a newspaper man, which is being 
published by Rand, McNally & Co. The 
story is said to be full of human interest, 
and may be described as “ the romance of 
a troubled married life and the undoing of 
a dreamer.” 


*EBEN HOLDEN. A Tale of the North Coun- 
try By Irving Bacheller. Boston: Lothrop 
Pubushing Company. $1.50. 

‘THE NOANK’'S LOG. A Privateer of the Rev- 
olution.. By W. O. Stoddard. Illustrated by 
Will Crawford. Boston: Lothrop Publishing 
Company. 





ENGLAND’ SC CHURCH. 


Bishop Carpenter’s History of 
from the Earliest Times.” 


3ishop of Ripon, 
than 


sent a history of 


William Boyd Carpenter, 
attempts, in a volume of rather 
five hundred pages, to pre 
the National Church of England, and espe- 
cially to describe proportionately the influ- 
which have tended to make it what 
The Bishop, while making no 
preiense at completely covering the ground, 
says that while the story of the evoiution 
of a nation or a Church is of the greatest 
sympathie 
airs,” such 


more 


ences 


it has become. 


are in 
history 
to those 


whose 
human aff 
still deeper significance 
Providential order, 
which men and nations are fitted for 
work. 

‘The circumstances in which 
al Church has developed 
Gestiveness. Whether she will 
carry on an effective ministry toward the 
expanding English-speaking race will de- 
pend her ability adapt herself to 
changed condittons without los ing the spirit 
which she has inherited. To achieve this 
we need at present the temper which looks 
around and forward rather than one which 
dwells upon the past. The Church of Eng- 
land will achieve her des by iden- 
tifying herself with moribund opinions, or 
by becoming an appanage of institutions 
which not applicable to the changed 
conditions of modern life.” 

A glance at the table of contents will 
show not only the magnitude of the Bishop 
of Ripon’s undertaking, but the interest of 
his subject, which should make a strong 
appeal to all the English-speaking races, 
remembering he own be- 
ginnings quite those of 
England. 

It is hard to decide whether the greatest 
interest does not attach to the earliest days 
of the Church, the beginnings of British 
Christianity, with its story of Gregory, who, 
not being allowed to carry out his inten- 
tion to visit Britain, after becoming Pope 
accomplished missionary schemes by 
sending Augustine, the Prior of a monas- 
tery at Rome, with some forty helpers, to 
Christianize that country. Canterbury be- 
came the first home of this Christian mis- 
sion, afterward becoming and still remain- 
ing the seat of the Primate of all England. 

In the seventeenth century, while the Sax- 
ons were spreading pagan ideas over the 
heart of England, Ireland, which for twocen- 
turies had been famous for her Christian 
learning and zeal, started a revival from 
the north, which did much for the encour- 
agement of the Christian faith. The great- 
est of these Irish missionaries was Colum- 
ba, who was said to be of royal descent, 
and who, after founding several monas- 
teries in Ireland, finally settied in Iona, 
where he preached for thirty-five years, 
and wore himself out in multiplying copies 
of the sacred books. 

Here will be found all manner of details 
about the time of the Danes, showing how 
the unification of the nation was helped 
forward by the Church; and the struggles 
between the Danes and*the Anglo-Saxons 
at the end of the tenth century, an era of 
war, trouble, and treachery—which grad- 
ually led up to the event which wrought so 
great a change in England's history of both 
Church and State—the Norman Conquest. 
The book follows the career of the Church 
under Norman influences, which in the 
eleventh century led to repeated conflicts 
between Church and State. Anselm and 
Becket dominated the reign of Henry L., 
and by the middle of the twelfth century, 
in the days of Henry II., the Church's 
growth in worldly power was only equaled 
by its decline in spirituality. The story of 
Becket, in its proper setting of cause and 
effect, can hardly fail to be of much inter- 
est; but the Bishop of Ripon, taking the 
ground that crimes are always blunders, 
shows that this murder only resulted in 
the increase of Papal power, and in reviv- 
ing the dispute between York and Canter- 
bury. These struggles for constitutional 
freedom resulted in a national revival, the 
Church of England in the thirteenth cent 
ury protecting the liberties of that country. 
_ The history of a national Church is more 
or less a history of the nation itself, so 
that we find the Magna Charta exercising. 
much influence in bringing about the 
awakening of England in the late thir- 
teenth century. A period of struggle fol- 
lowed, Papal aggressions being met by na- 
tional resistance. This being the age of 
Chaucer and Wycliffe, in the fourteenth 
century, will be found a period of much 
interest. England was in a _ miserable 
condition, but the times were alive 
with interest, for the country was begin- 
ning to realize that a foreign potentate was 
usurping the powers which rightfully be- 
longed to itself. Great statutes were passed 
which marked England's growing determi- 
nation—the statute of mortmain in the 
time of Edward I. and the statutes of pro- 
visors and praemunire in the reign of Ed- 
ward Ill. Thomas Fuller has said of the 
Papal power in England: 

It went forward until the statute. of 
mortmain! It went backward slowly when 
the statute of provisors was made 
der Edward I1.; swiftiy when the statute 
of praemunire was made; it fell down 
when the Papacy was abolished in the 
reign of Henry VIII. ‘“ Outside of his 
literary charm, Chaucer gives us valu- 
able pictures of the England of his day 
and especially of the mendicant friars and 
the Pardoner, who brought in his wallet 
pardons from Rome, all hot.” 

Henry VIII. and the Reformation can 
hardly fail to be of the greatest interest, 
for whatever may be our knowledge of his- 
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and Lattimer, the 
forme Cromwell's 
sion of the monasteries, 
pendence of Rome; the 
tion of the Prayer Book, the 
ward VI., to be followed by 
of Queen Mary, and all the 
and persecutions suffered by the Church 
in her day. With Elizabeth, however, 
came another change, which led through 
conflict to victory, and in the reign of 
James I. we find a new state of affairs in 
the form of conflicts between the Church 
and the Puritans. It is impossible to touch 
upon the Stuarts, the death of Charles I. 
the rise of the Commonwealth, to be 
closely followed by the Restoration. 

The end of the eighteenth century wit- 
nessed a great religious revival, induced 
largely by the lahors of Wesley and George 
Whitefigid, the latter half of that century 
showing great progress in philan- 
thropy, notably in the betterment of jails, 
England's duty to India, her position 
toward slavery in general. 
century offers one a strong temptation 
linger over many an important question— 
the Oxford movement, Cardinal Newman, 
the Reform bill, the Indian mutiny, ar 
upon all sorts of controversy between Lib- 
erals and Ritualists, The last chapter of 
this interesting book is a sort of general 
review of the Church—past, present, and 
future—a summing up of the aim the 
entire volume: 

The history of a Church 
little purpose unless it shows us 
“hurch dees not exist for herself, but for 
her Master and her Master's work in the 
world. She is only great as she forgets 
her greatness; she is only truly useful as 
she forgets herself in her work. Those 
honor her most who speak little of her 
dignity and much of her duties and her 
opportunities. For Churches as well as for 
individuals it is true that those who lose 
their lives save them. The Church of Eng- 
land has had a long, varied, and glorious 
history. She has made mistakes, and in 
making them she has shown, as all 
Churches have, that in a sense she is 
human; but in the midst of misfortunes 
and mistakes she has held up, sometimes 
with a firm and sometimes with a falter- 
ing hand, a lamp from which has stone a 
heavenly light. She has often been threat- 
ened by the ascendancy of one party or 
another, but where she has been freest to 
speak she has rebuked with eloquent lips 
the falsehood of extremes. But glorious 
as her past has been, she will be truest to 
her divine mission not by relying on her 
splendid traditions, but by moving for- 
ward in self-forgetting faith to the enlarg- 
ing work of the unexplored future. 

The book is well and fully illustrated, 
contains a good chronological table, and 
an index, both having full-page references, 
and will be found got only of. present in- 
terest, as a clearly written and interesting 
chronicle of the Church of England, but 
also of much value for reference purposes. 


“ The Real David | ine 


To The New York Times saturday Review: 

A well-meaning note about my new book, 
‘The Real David Harum,” in your issue 
of July 21, puts me in somewhat of an 
awkward position. The paragraph in ques- 
tion ends with this sentence: 

‘All these real ‘ David Harums’ are not 
without their interest, but it should not be 
forgotten that Mr. Westcott’s sister pub- 
lished a positive statement that no charac- 
ter in the book was even a remote copy of 
any person that the author had ever met.’’ 

It seems to me that this statement is not 
at all justified by the facts, and without 
wishing to encroach too much upon your 
valuable space, I ask permission to set 
forth my side of the case. 

In the first place the writer of the para- 
graph in Tue New YorKk Times SATURDAY 
Review has fallen into a very common 
mistake regarding that letter of Mr. West- 
cott’s sister, Mrs. Muzzey of Syracuse, N. 
Y. Mrs. Muzzey wrote as follows: 

Having frequently been asked from 
whom the various characters in ‘ David 
Harum" were drawn, and noticing that 
several people in different parts of the 
country assert themselves to be the orig- 
inals of the hero (John Lennox) or heroine, 
(Mary Blake,) it seems worth while to 
state, for the benefit of those whom it 
may interest, that to my certain knowledge 
no character in my brother's book was 
drawn from life. David Harum may be 
called a composite photograph. All the 
other -peo opie in the book, are entirely creat- 
ures of . Westeott’s fancy and imagina- 
tion. 


Now, without wishing to question Mrs. 
Muzzey'’s authority for these statements, 
but taking them just as she wrote them, 
the sentence above quoted from your no- 
tice of last week does not seem quite justi- 
fied, for Mrs. Muzzey herself herein admits 
that the character of David Harum was 
drawn grom life. She calles it “‘a com- 
posite photograph,” and furthermore dis- 
tinguishes it from the rest of the charac- 
ters of the book by saying, “ All the other 
people are entirely creatures of Mr. West- 
cott’s fancy and imagination.” 

To be sure, the casual reader might 
easily be misled by Mrs. Muzzey's rather 
confusing letter, for in the sentence pre- 
ceding the one just quoted she says that 
“no character In my brother's book was 
drawn from life,’ while in the very next 
line she admits that David Harum was 
partly, at least, drawn from life. 

I do not see what harm can be done Mr. 
Westcott's fame by tracing the originals 
of the characters in his most interesting 
book. It surely does not detract from the 
value of the great painting to know that 
the artist's figures were copied from life.' 
Why should it detract from the value of 
Mr. Westcott’s story to prove beyond the 
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Let us try the deadly parallel: 


The Man of the Novel.—David 
was a banker and horse trader. 
* Homeville,”’ *“* Freeland County,” Central 
New York. A neighboring town was ‘‘ Pee- 
ble." A neighboring city was ‘ Syrches- 
A neighboring locality was ‘* Buxton 
Aunt Polly was David 
The “ Eagle Tavern" is the 


town. 
Real Man. 


and horse 
and County, Central New York. A 
hboring town is Preble Neighboring 
are Syracuse and Rochester 
boring locality is Truxton Hill. He has an 
sunt named Polly. Homer has a hotel called 
the Windsor, formerly known as the Eagle. 
I might go on and cite many more in- 
of similarity, but not want to 
too Inuch on Space, Of 
may be but 
consider the the case, 
does not seem quite 
Westcott, father 
¢, was born near 
num married 
deal back and 
had every opportunity 
peculiar character 
The Jton. John 
Binghamton, N. Y., 
sembles the John 
without the romance of Mary 
Hannum’s partner in many of 
takings. The soft-boiled egg 
the novel actually took place in Mr. Ran- 
kin’s house at Binghamton, N. Y. The cel- 
ebrated horse trade story of ** David Har- 
um" was really a characteristic anecdote 
of David Hannum’'s skill in this direction. 
David Hannum used the same sayings that 
Westeott put into David Harum’s mouth. 
For instance, his famous golden rule, ** Do 
unto others the other feller would do 
unto you, and do it fust,’’ was his favorite 
saying. Mr. Westcott makes David Harum 
say of the Baptists at *“* Peeble"’ that they 
are narrow that fourteen of them can 
sit beside each other in a buggy. The say- 
the real man, David Hannum, used in 
speaking of a mean neighbor was, ‘“ The 
narrer, contracted cuss, he’s meaner than 
a Prebie Seven-Day Baptist, and they're 
so narrer nine of them can sit in a buggy 
at the same time and not cover the cush- 
ion.”’ 
The description that Mr. 
of the Eagie Hotel precisely fits the 
Hotel of Homer of to-day. 
Hannum befriended the widow of his boy- 
hood friend, Billy P. Randall, in almost 
as dramatic a way as Mr. Westcott's de- 
scription of the satisfaction of the mort- 
gage of the widow of Billy P. Cullom 
Mr. Westcott tells how Harum mourned 
the loss of his little boy, who died when 
he was seven years old. Hannum had a 
boy who died when he was nine years old, 
and whose loss he felt very severely. 
But I think I have pretty well established 
my case that there is a good deal of ground 
for the supposition that the late David 
Hannum was the original in many ways 
of Mr. Westcott’'s hero. Of course Han- 
num’'s life does not correspond entirely to 
that of David Harum. This is not at all 
necessary to prove my case. In writing 
a work of fiction the author, however 
closely he may dfaw from life, has the 
right and takes the liberty to embellish 
somewhat. But the main points of his nar- 
rative may be real nevertheless. His em- 
bellishments do not cover up the existence 
ot the original character any more than 
a painting of a sunset hides the real ex- 
istence of the sun. ARTHUR T. VANCE. 


The First New York I Disctate. 


It is not always easy for a rapid news- 
gaper writer to treat bibliographical mat- 
ters accurately, but the author of a recent 
statement in relation to Theodore Rovose- 
velt mixed both his bibliography and local 
history. ‘“‘The name of Roosevelt,”’ he 
wrote, aasSs appeared in the City Direc- 
tory ever since 1652... As a matter of fact, 
most people know, New York did not 
have a Directory until 1786. Doubtless the 
name of Roosevelt might have appeared in 
a Directory before that date if New York 
had been able to boast of such a thing; but 
the city was obliged to wait until David 
Iranks came along in 1786 with a little 
book of eighty-two paz containing the 
‘names of all the citizens, their occupa- 
tions, and places of abode."’ 

It is not known how many copies of the 
Initial attempt at a Directory were printed 
by Shepard Kolloch, “at the corner of 
Wall and Water Streets,’’ but the edition, 
however large, has for the most part dis- 
appeared, and was indeed very rare tn 1851, 
when the first reprint was made of it. In 
1866, at the first Morrell sale in this city, a 
copy was sold for $100, the catalogue stat- 
ing- that the only other copy known was 
in the library of the New York Historical 
Society. The Morrell copy was bequeathed 
to the library of Columbia University some 
years ago by the late S. W. Phoenix; the 
Lenox Library now possesses a copy, and 
the present writer knows of two others in 
private collections, one of them in a 
library that contains some very notable 
New York books, among them an aston- 
ishing copy of Denton's “ Brief PDescrip- 
tion of New York,” London, 1670, with the 
date not cut off, and in uncut condition. 
That makes five known copies of the first 
New York Directory, which, therefore, is 
not of the superlative rarity that distin- 
guishes some other items of Americana. 
The book, nevertheless, is so rare that no 
copy has been sold at auction since the 
Morrell sale thirty-four years ago, and is 
so valuable to-day that numerous attempts 
have been made to pass off copies of the 
eeveral reprints as the original, the paper 
being stained and torn to give it the ap- 
pearance of age. One New York collector 
possesses a copy so doctored, which he 
fondly believes is the rare original. 
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With a Presidential campaign in full blast 
many may desire to study “The Art of 
Debate.” Henry Holt & Co. will! publish 
in a fortnight a book with that title, by 
Dr. R. M. Alden of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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ROBERT HERRICK AND CHICAGO. 


There is much pettiness of spirit and 
marrow-mindedness in the complaint 
that Prof. Robert Herrick has maligned 
Chicago in his powerful work of fiction 
called ‘The Web of Life.” Chicago 
folks who make that unjust accusation 
would scarcely think of accusing Dick- 
ens of maligning London or Balzac or 
Hugo of abusing Paris; why have they 
not sufficient sense of proportion and of 
humor to prevent them from making 
themselves ridiculous whenever their 
own great but young city is written 
about in any terms other than those ha- 
bitually employed by real estate agents 
booming town lots? 

Civic pride is a good thing. We wish 
there was more of it in New York. But 
ho Chicagoan need be less proud of his 
eity because every word written about 
It in the new novel of Prof. Herrick is 
essentially true. This novelist knows 
Chicago well, understands it, truly “ ap- 
preciates”’ it. Its greatness, its un- 
quenchable vitality, its enorrfious possi- 
bilities, the enterprise and intelligence of 
its people are as clearly expressed in his 
realistic story as its less agreeable quali- 
fies. Prof. Herrick has pictured Chicago 
*xactly as he sees it, and it is this pict- 
are of Chicago which makes his book 
Botable. 

It is not possible that any large pro- 
portion of the residents of the mighty 
Yown on Lake Michigan believe that Chi- 
eago is unequaled for splendor, enlight- 
enment, salubrity, and historic glory in 
all the world, and that every word spo- 
ken or written of it except in fulsome 
praise is treasonable. The city would 
never have grown to its present immense 
proportions under the influence of peo- 
ple so narrow-minded, The average Chi- 
cagoan doubtless sees the defects as well 
as the merits of his town and strives to 
remedy the first while honestly holding 
to his civic pride. But the voices of his 
few foolish fellow-townsmen are loud and 
have great carrying power. ‘The impor- 
tant fact we wished to note, however, is 
the remarkable verity and vividness of 
the study of Chicago in “ The Web of 
Life.” 


LITERARY MEN AND MUSIC. 


It may not be amiss to add something 
to what was said in these columns last 
week on the subject of Andrew Lang’s 
assertion that literary men do not like 
No doubt if the Admirable 
Crichton of English criticism were asked 


music. 
to expatiate on his own dictum, he would 
endeavor to prove his case by showing 
that literary men do not know anything 
about the If he did this, he 
would take ground from which it would 


tone art. 


be impossible to drive him. No one has 
with satisfaction yet accounted for the 
general ignorance of music displayed by 
literary men. But the fact remains that 
professional writers regard music as an 
art outside the pale of a liberal culture. 
They look upon it as a specialty, and 
do not hold themselves under any obli- 
gation to furnish themselves with 
of about it 


they deem essential in the cases of ar- 


the 
same kind information as 
chitecture, painting, and sculpture. 

The literary man has a high conception 
of art in the abstract, and in its con- 
crete demonstrations in the fields just 
named. The cheap, the vulgar, the com- 


monplace in painting, in 
He 
has not only the instinctive aversion of a 
gentleman for it, but a 


sharpened by reading and thinking, 


in statuary, 
buildings does not often escape him. 


discrimination 
But 
when it comes to music, in nine cases out 
of ten the literary man is a Philistine of 
the Philistines, and follows the taste of 
the rabble. He thinks that great piano 
playing consists in hitting more notes in 
a minute than seems possible, that great 
singing is sustaining loud, high tones a 
long time. 


In composition he is quite at sea. He 


but he thinks tt no dishonor to his intel- 
ligence to be unable to tell when he is 
listening to a symphony and when he 
hears an overture. He has clear ideas of 
the nature and purpose of Gothic archi- 
tecture, but none’whatever as to the nat- 
ure and purpose of .a symphonic poem. 
He is thoroughly informed as to the the- 
ories of Lessing in regard to the type of 
art represe=ted by the Laocoon, but he is 
utterly unacquainted with the theory of 
the music drama as opposed to the Nea- 
politan opera, and he prefers the latter 
because it makes no demands upon his 
understanding. These assertions may 
easily be supported by reference to the 
literature of the day, in which Mr. Hop- 
kinson Smith's remarkable picture of a 
man playing Beethoven’s symphonies on 
a violoncello is by no means without 
company. 

Whether the literary man is ignorant 
of music because he does not like it, or 
does not like it because he does not know 
anything about it, is a question which 
will not bear discussion. For the mere 
want of taste for one of the recognized 
forms of art will not excuse a literary 
man from informing himself in regard 
to it. And it is quite clear that those 
literary persons who are ignorant of mu- 
sic should not venture to write famil- 
jarly of it, for their lack of knowledge is 
plain to a good many thousands of read- 
ers in these days of growing musical in- 
telligence. 


RELIEF FOR AUTHORS. 


With all his other troubles the produc- 
ing author has to endure the competi- 
tion of the dead and gone author. No 
other worker has to contend with this; 
in other professions when a man is dead 
his labors cease. But with the author of 
ability they have only just begun; and 
when he has been dead long enough so 
that the copyright on his works has ex- 
pired, he really comes into the market 
in full force and takes away the profits 
of the living author with paper-covered 
editions and by similar underhand 
methods, 


But cheap editions are not, after all, 
the chief way in which the dead author 
makes thorny the path of the living. It 
the departed’s unfeeling habit of 
reaching forward and stealing all the 
good plots. It is getting so that even the 
hardest working and most ingenious au- 
thor cannot tell a story without having 
it snatched from him by some author 
dead any number of years, and 
ought to be in better business. It was 
not many months ago that an author 
had a story in a leading monthly maga- 
zine which was really edifying and en- 
tertaining. Then the newspaper corre- 
spondents rushed into print, after 
another, and began to trace the plot up 
through the years. They worked it back 


is 


who 


one 


by easy stages, through school readers 
and other collections, to the latter part 
of the last century, and were still ham- 
mering away at it when another author 
put an end to their sickening sport by 
pointing out that the plot had been used, 
skillful manner, too, -by 
that sly dog Boccaccio of Florence, dead 


and in a very 
this half millennium. Quite lately anoth- 
er author, and a very hard-working 
man, appeared with a story in another 
well-known monthly, and some 
“Old Subscriber,” perhaps, called at- 
tention to the fact that the same tale 
had been told rather divertingly by that 
sad wag Francois Rabelais, at rest be- 


fore Shakespeare was born. 


one, 


So it goes. 

With protection in the fostering arm 
of the law for every one else, can noth- 
Here is a 
suggestion: On the death of any writer 
of such ability that his work will be 
likely to vex future workers let his books 


ing be done for the author? 


be burned. There mustbe no half-way 
no dallying; the last of his 
tomes must be given to the flames, and 
his stereotype plates sunk in the deep 
If any unscrupulous individual has 
dastardly enough 


measures, 


sea. 


been to commit any 
of his tales to memory with a view to 
future oral recitation, this person must 
be beheaded, gently of 
course, must 
At first sight this may 
seem to work a hardship for future gen- 
but it is not so; the departed 


plots will all of them, 


and 
but nevertheless his head 


humanely, 


be lopped off. 


erations, 
one’s sooner 
to 
to some succeeding author and be told 


by him, to the edification of readers and 


or 


later, usually sooner, be sure 


| superb landscape painting in verse. 


occur | 





peas 
@ depository established where one (no 
more) volume of each of the vanished au- 
thor’s works can be preserved, and 
where they can be consulted by regu- 
larly accredited living authors of goad 
character, no editor being allowed in 
the building, and critics and amateur 
correspondents of newspapers not be- 
ing suffered within ten leagues on pain 
of boiling oil and kindred little atten- 
tions. 


BROWNING. 


At a recent meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Browning Society the subject for 
discussion was Browning's claim to high 
rank as a legitimate member of the Vic- 
torian school, an ex-President of the so- 
ciety reading a very clever paper on the 
subject, in which the ground was taken 
that if any one tries to disprove Brown- 
ing’s right to such eminence it can only 
be because the poet had so much more 
brilliant a mentality than most of the 
Victorian writers that the critics are so 
dazzled as not to understand this poet 
as he deserves. The writer of the paper 
took the ground that a poet of the Vic- 
torian School should combine a musical 
versification with ethical, philosophical, 
and artistic thought, giving many exam- 
ples from his poetry to prove how thor- 
oughly Browning’s work answered these 
demands, as well as the conditions for- 
mulated by a certain critic, Alexander, 
who says that “a man’s work is determ- 
ined not only by the character of his 
genius, but also by the conditions of his 
age.”” The paper then proceeds to point 
out the influence of current events on 
the writers of the Victorian age, show- 
ing that contemporary events have had 
a stronger influence upon Browning than 
upon any other of the Victorian writers. 

Among the great events thus alluded 
to were the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
the first of a series of great expositions, 
which is said to have had a most stim- 
ulating effect upon the intellectual, so- 
cial, and spiritual growth of our poet. 
The next important influence under 
which he fell was the Crimean war, 
with its great battles of Alma, Bala- 
klaya, and Inkermann. Florence Night- 
ingale and her hospital service reform 
were also important factors in Brown- 
ing’s growth, as was also the laying of 
the Atlantic cable, in 1858. 

While we thoroughly agree with a 
great part of the #riter of this paper’s 
verdict upon Browning and the impres- 
sion made upon him by all the tenden- 


cies of the age, surely it is going quite | 


too far when it is added that * Homer 


would not write a great epic were he 


alive now, nor Shakespeare’ great 


dramas.” One of the principal things 


which go to prove a man or a woman a 


great genius is the fact that they are | 
always way ahead of the spirit and un- | 
derstanding of their age, or, at the very 


the 
aging to entirely dominate their age and 
that if a Homer 
to be found 


least, in vanguard, certainly 


environment, so or a 


Shakespeare were in our 


best inspirations of the age as to be able 
to write the great epic or great drama 
It would be, we think, due 
to the fact that the writers in question 


of that age. 


were not Homers or Shakespeares, rath- 


er than to the influences of the age that | 


their work is not of such high rank. 


But while not thoroughly 


with the spirit of the entire paper, two | 
- , ; : 

paragraphs from it may well be given | 

as summing up in a few brief words not | 


only Browning's claim to high rank 


among the writers of the Victorian era, 


but also as containing a vital tribute to 


his genius: 


Browning is one of the very few men, 
Mr. Meredith excepted, who can paint wo- 
men without idealization or degradation not 
from the man’s side but from tgeir own; 
as living equals, not as goddesses or as 
toys. His poetry has been described as 
Swin- 
burne differentiates Browning’s work as 
marked by decisive and incisive faculty 
of thought, sureness and intensity of per- 
ception, rapid and trenchant resolution of 
aim. “The Ring and the Book” is the 
masterpiece of this great Victorian master. 


if, then, it be remembered that Browning j 


ranks high as a humorist; that he has 
brilliant and subtle qualities; that he could 
appreciate and translate into poetry the 


| stirring events of both sacred and profane 


history; that he drew religion in all shapes 
to his side; that mythology and Oriental- 
ism were his boon companions; that he 
molded art to his purpose, allured music 
by his call, won philosophy by his gaze, 
leoked truth in the eyes, there can be 
little or no doubt that he was the greatest 
of all the poets of the Victorian school, and 
iv his single person united all the higher 
characteristics of his literary contempo- 
raries. Through him the Victorian school 


Joss to 


man- | 





; What he writes. 
twentieth century it is quite certain he | 


i to get 


would become so impregnated with the 


agreeing | 


| mouthpiece, 


|a degree; 


| Miustrated, 


THE EQUIPMENT OF THE WRITER... 

The poet is born, but the writer is 
made; at least a certain type of writer 
of whom the world now has a very large 
representation. Ger’1s is so rare a qual- 
ity that it were the height of presump- 
tion to demand or expect in much that is 
written more than good, honest work and 
abundant industry’ in preparation. It 
would be an easy matter to hunt out the 
names of a score of men and women 
whose work has attained a more or less 
wide vogue, whose equipment, even by 
the most charitable measure of’ their 
product, could not be said to partake of 
genius. At one time there was, and even 
yet there is, a pretty general notion that 
in order to write one must be a scholar, 
or at least a person of considerable edu- 
cation and knowledge of the world. But 
this is apparently a mistaken assump- 
tion, for more cften than not the scholar 
becomes a mere pedant and the man or 
woman of the world so familiar with the 
purely surface aspects of life as to lose 
all sense of perspective and proportion, 
as well as appreciation of the pictur- 
esque and romantic. 

Perhaps no great writer of recent years 
furnishes so convincing an example of 
the value of hard work combined with a 
persistent ambition to write as Robert 
Louis Stevenson. He was no scholar, 
nor was he favored with unusual oppor- 
tunities for knowing men—he never 
knew women, apparently—and yet he ac- 
quired a wonderful style and has drawn 
some of the best-remembered characters 
of modern fiction. 

There are no rough and ready rules for 
learning to write, no gifts within the 
hands of teachers of rhetoric or the mar- 
tinets of grammar that will help one, 
Indeed, the rules of language as inter- 
preted by many of the respected gentle- 
men who hold down the chairs of belles- 
lettres in our universities too often lose 
the spirit of words in dealing with their 
inglish bears its share of the 
weight of learning that cares as much 


relations. 


for the rigid construction of a sentence 
as for the sense that lies imbedded in it. 
Wide reading more than anything else, 
without other purpose than to under- 
stand the thing written and to get under 
it and perceive the motive power of the 
author, seenis best to serve the turn of 
many writers. This is a way to cultivate 
their to the 
habit of mind that puts everything seen 


perceptions and acquire 


or thought into literary form. Even the 


commonest perceptions of every day 


take on a certain formality; they dram- 
atize themselves, into ab- 


as it were, 


stract notions that stand more or less 
apart from the individual and yet are a 
very true part of life in general. 

No one writes with power or with con- 
viction without a modicum of imagina- 
tion and it is this power, it would seem, 
that 


rates writers designated as geniuses into 


in a highly developed form sepa- 


a class by themselves. The writer must 


| be a man of feeling, evidently, for what 


he thinks himself is but a small part of 
It is only by the power 
and to be able to 
of 


life that we espe- 


of himself 


the 


out 


enter into minds others that he 


draws the pictures of 


cially care for. Temperament is what 


we are accustomed to call the sum of the 


qualities that go to the making of an art- 


ist. 
Differ the of 


the story, no one who has been reading 


as we may as to value 


Barrie's Tommy and Grizel”’ can have 


failed to understand that Tommy is the 
very embodiment of the artist tempera- 
ment. The author, no doubt, in the writ- 
ing of the story, has often taken himself 
the 


by the sleeve and chuckled at self- 


revelation for which Tommy is but a 


All artists are Tommies in 


only the great ones rise or 


| fall to the Tommy plane. 





Book Illustrations. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
reply to a. letter THE SATUR 
of July 21 
illow 


In in DAY 
" 


regarding book illus- 


that I 


REVIEW 


trating, me to say think our 


objections are not. well founded. 


friend's 
The illustrating of books may be a notion, 
(I beg ‘fad,’ I 
latest fashionable slang.) but it is.a notion 
that 


persons. The 


pardon, believe, is the 


gives great pleasure to very many 


refore if this is why de- 


so, 


nounce such an innocent pastime? 


For example, in private 


** History 


my copy 
New York City.” which 
have profusely 
CromweD 


own 


of my of 


for my own amusement I 


where | allude to 





a 





and the execution of Charles, I have in- 
serted a number of contemporaneous prints 
of Cromwell, Charles, Hampton, a picture 
of the unhappy monarch bidding adieu to 
his wife and children, and an engraving of 
that most remarkable painting of Crom- 
well contemplating Charles I. in his coffin. 
too, when I speak of Lakes 
George and Champlain and Niagara Falls 
I give some forty illustrations of each of 


So, again, 


those places. 

Now, I grant that, as your correspond- 
ent writes, it is very true that “it is use- 
less, if not absurd, to illustrate such works 
as Dickens, when the author takes chap- 
ters to bring an image before us. Should 
our ideals, formed under the guidance 
of a master hand, be crushed or perverted 
by the conception of another? Surely not. 
The impression molded in one's own mind 
is vastly more inspiring and vivid than 
that which could be conveyed by the artist. 
It is not impossible, should illustrating be 
carried to the extreme, that there would 
be a loss of individual thought among 
many.” 


But illustrations in 
does not enter 
gether, 


which character 

the case is different 
example, in the 
cited above in my own case, the illustra- 
tions of Lake George aid the reader to 
take in the marvelous beauties of that 
charming lake; whereas, if the peruser 
himself had Lake George, he 
could have no means of judging of its love- 
liness except by comparison with some 
other body of water which he had seen— 
very likely much inferior to that of Lake 
George. 


in 
alto- 


For instances 


never seen 


Therefore, that this 


mere 


grant ** craze '’~ for 


illustrating is a as I 
have said, if it gives pleasure to many, why 
censure who do it? 
merous persons who, like your correspond- 
ent, are evidently scholarly and cultivated, 
Pursue this habit. 

* Again, I think that the custom of pur- 


suing a 


notion, yet, 


those Certainly nu- 


well-developed in various 
directions is not only harmless, but posi- 
tively useful. One has, for instance, a 
hobby for collecting old pipes, another au- 
teographs, another old newspapers, an- 
other old china, and another picture illus- 
trations, &c. These several pursuits are 
“useful because it takes the mind from 
those of more questionable. aims. So let 


us all be lenient toward all of these 
idiosyncrasies! 


taste 


I trust I have answered Mr. Gyle’s en- 
tirely pertinent viz., that he 
“would be pleased if some one would tell 
him the purpose of book illustration.” 

WILLIAM L. STONE. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y., July 1900, 


question, 


or 
, 


“The Goede Vrouw of Mana-ha- 


ta.” 

In these of the historical novel, 
which with such phenomenal 
success, it is refreshing to peruse a book 
the author of which has the faculty of 
taking well-authenticated history and tra- 
ditions and weaving them into a 
narrative of transcendent interest and 
charm. Such the reader will find in Mrs. 
John King Van Rensselaer's “Goede Vrouw 
of Mana-ha-ta, from 1609 to 17€9."". While 
the writer aims to bring into prominence 
the women of the early settlers of the isl- 
and, the salient characteristics, virtues and 
vices of the various Governors from Peter 
Minuet to Sir Charles Hardy, the last of the 
English rulers, are brought into prominent 
relief, forming one of the most entertain- 
ing and interesting features of the book. 

The author, however, does not conceal her 


days 
meeting 


concise 


racial prejudices against the English Gov- 
ernors, who are generally represented as 
men of weak character, indolent, with well 
pronounced “convivial habits,’ the scion 
of some royal personage of the English 
Court, deported to exploit their fortunes in 
the New World. With commendable zeal 
she cannot say too much for her Dutch 
dames, who were beyond doubt women of 
considerable culture, of sterling merit, fru- 
gal, thrifty, and industrious, and withal 
courageous and religious—qualities which 
they transmitted to their third and fourth 
generations, and which exist to-day to a 
measurable extent among their descend- 
ants. 

The style of Mrs. Van Rensselaer is easy 
and conventional. She tells her story, gath- 
ered from innumerable histories of the 
times, old letters, and papers which have 
come into her hands, as one to the manner 
born, imparting interest to every page. In- 
deed, few writers on historical subjects 
have by clever touches better epitomized 
the beginnings and the underlying forces 
of an empire, the enterprise and influence 
of which permeate every quarter of the 
world, and to what extent that supremacy 
is inherited from the sterling qualities of 
“The Goede Vrouw of Mana-ha-ta." 

A brief description of the domiciles of 
these old pioneers, so striking when brought 
in contact with the palaces of their des- 
cendants, as seen in the same Mana-ha-ta 
of to-day on upper Fifth Avenue, will indi- 
cate her pleasant power of description as 
well as the luxury and material prosperity 
which have come down from these days of 
humble beginnings. She writes: 


The houses were built with long sloping 
roofs, and If possible on a side hill, so that 
the front ping 4 was approached by a few 
steps, but the kitchen door, at the back of 
the use, was always flush with the 

nd, It was wide and high, and was 
Burlt as thia way * mg & s mores 0K 
ven in every morning, hauling, by mea’ 
a long tron chain, a h back 
anade the founsniien, of the es that 
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never was allowed to die out entirely. 
Every one went in and out of the kitchen 
door except on occasions of ceremony. The 
front parlor was a sacred apartment, but 
was kept tightly closed, except on gala 
days. On the opposite side of the hall, that 
always ran from the front to the rear of the 
house, was the sitting room. The bedrooms 
were large and filled with ponderous ma- 
hogany bureaus and four-posted bedsteads, 
under which was the trundle bed, and 
which was pulled out at night, into which 
were tumbled from two to four children, 
We would not underestimate the influ- 
ence of New England and her Pilgrim 
Fathers on the destinies of the New World, 
but New York, with her sturdy, enterpris- 
ing, practical, Dutch pioneers, the author 
of this delightful book shows to have been 
conclusively second to none. Any one who 
wishes to acquaint himsélf with the early 
history of our city, and the marvelous 
changes which have come over it during 
the recent centuries, particularly in its 
social life, manners, and customs, without 
wading through ponderous volumes, will 
find all that in the pages of this book as 
accurately as we shall perhaps ev@r be per- 
mitted to know it, and in a manner as en- 
tertaining as a romance. J. W. H. 


The New Publishers’ Association. 


Representatives of nearly all the promi- 
nent publishing houses of the United States 
met last Wednesday afternoon in the rooms 
of the Aldine Association, New York City, 
and formed the American Publishers’ As- 
sociation, the object of which is to con- 
struct a plan for correcting certain abuses 
connected with the sale of books. The 
following firms were represented: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., Bowen-Merrill Company of 
Indianapolis, Century Company, Henry T. 
Coates & Co. of Philadelphia, Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., Dodd, Mead & Co., Doublé- 
day, Page & Co., Funk & Wagnalls, Har- 
per & Brothers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
John Lane, Lee & Shepard of Boston, the 
J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia, 
Little, Brown & Co. of Boston, Longmans, 
Green & Co., the McClure-Phillips Company, 
the Macmillan Company, Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, G. P. Putnam's Sons, James Pott 
& Co., Fleming H. Revell Company, R. H. 
Russell, Charles Scribner's Sons, Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Small, Maynard & Co., and 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

Col. G. B. M. Harvey of Harper & Broth- 
ers read a report that had been prepared 
by himself, Charles Scribner, and George 
P. Brett, forming a committee appointed 
by the promoters of the association. The 
report laid particular stress upon the need 
of such an association among the pub- 
lishers, and pointed out that “ lack of such 
co-operation has resulted in the growth of 
abuses, which, although perhaps minor 
in importance, have nevertheless reached a& 
peint of distinct unfairness to both pro- 
ducer and consumer.’ An intimation of 
the specific objects of the association may 
possibly be gathered from a passage in 
the report which reads: “ Primarily, and 
as a fundamental basis of success in all 
branches of the business, the rights of all, 
but more especially of book writers and 
book buyers, must have adequate and sat- 
isfactory protection.” 

In accordunce with a suggestion in the 
report, a committee composed of Col. Har- 
vey, Frank H. Dodd, and George P. Brett 
was appointed by the Chair to draft ar- 
of association. The following offi- 
cers to serve for one year were also elect- 
ed: PreSident—Charles Scribner; Vice 
Presidents—Gen. A. C. McClurg and George 
Mifflin; Secretary—George P. Brett; Treas- 
urer—G. B. M. Harvey. The Board of Di- 
rectors elected included Frank H. Dodd, 
Charles Scribner, George Mifflin, George P. 
Brett, Col. G. B. M. Harvey, A. C. 
McClurg, Craig Lippincott, W. Apple- 
ton, and Frank H. Scott. 

There is said to be no truth in the rumor 
that one of the objects of the association 
would be to decrease authors’ royalties, and 
attempt to establish what to some would 
be a more equitable relation between au- 
thor and publisher, owing to the dispropor- 
tionate risks borne by the latter in put- 
ting a book upon the market. The pub- 
lishers themselves say that their main ob- 
ject is to bring about by co-operation a 
means by which the prices at which books 
are issued may be generally maintained 
among retailers, 


ticles 


Gen. 
Ww. 





A Review of a Review. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

It may please the readers of THe NEw 
York Times SATURDAY Review to know 
that one of their number spent her most 
comfortable day this Summer with a copy 
of the Review in her hands. Lying in a 
hammock, swung where delightful glimpses 
of the Hudson could be caught, the idler 
felt a delicious sense of relaxation from 
duty and turned to the editorial page with 
anticipated relish. The leading article 
made “assurance doubly sure" that suc- 
cess is attained by pressing toward a mark, 
never losing sight of it, never giving up in 
discouragement, but still, and ever, pur- 
suing. 

The column headed “Quotations” touched 
and tickled the satiric vein; but it did a 
better thing-—(t enhanced the vaiue of hon- 
est confession. The following phrase, 
couched in terms of editorial royalty: ‘* We 
have sinned against the accepted canon of 
quotation,” brought with it a reminder of 
the words of the Episcopal service, ‘ We 
have done that which we ought not to have 
done,” and left in our minds the unctuous 
and virtuous feeling that having confessed 
our sin, We are sinless. 

This same article also encouraged the 
present writer in the exercise of laziness 
as a Summer profession and she confesses 
that she lay back more comfortably, 
listened more complacently to the twitter- 
ing of the birds, rested her eyes more 
lingeringly on the flowering shrubs and 
the soothing green of the foliage, and then 
turned to the next article with greater 
gusto, quoting softly to herself, ‘* For those 


WN, 














who like this kind of a book it is just the 
kind of a book they will like.” 

The paper on ‘ Dedications” brought 
visions of an art gallery, in which each 
picture reveals a separate story to each be- 
holder, largely dependent upon his own 
mental attitude and imagination; and also 
of musical compositions, for example, 
Mendelssohn's “Songs Without Words,” 
which read a different story to each per- 
former who renders them, according to his 
own inward thoughts. To one, “ Consola- 
tion’ speaks of comfort received in time 
of sorrow, of soothing, sympathetic words 
which lifted the burden from his heart. 
“Confidence "’ may, perhaps, tell of mo- 
ments of friendly intercourse, when spirit 
went out to spirit. And the “ Spring Song" 
brings with it the fragrance of fresh earth 
and budding flowers, the murmur of rip- 
pling brooks, the joyousness of new life. 
So these dedications, one to a revered 
father, another to a loved mother, and 
others to little children, though they do not 
tell the story of the book, tell their own 
and give the primal thought and impulse to 
the writing of the book. 

Mr. Alden's letter refreshes the spirit by 
its courageous utterance of convictions, its 
strong literary likes and dislikes. The little 
paragraphs found at the foot of pages, 
the very advertisements of books, are de- 
lightful reading. For instance, what a 
whet to one’s appetite is the notice con- 
cerning a book that is coming out in the 
early Autumn, viz., ‘‘Counsel Upon the 
Reading of Books,"”’ which is to contain a 
preface by Dr. Van Dyke, whose pen graces 
everything it touches. The essays by Presi- 
dent Hadley of Yale, Profs. Stephens, Mat- 
thews, and Perry, Miss Repplier, and Mr. 
Mabie are on such suggestive subjects as 
economics, history, fiction, poetry, biog- 
raphy, and criticism. 

To lovers of Dickens Mr. Whitelock’s ap- 
preciative article is most gratifying. There 
is something inspiring in the thought of 
the poor, neglected, half-educated boy ris- 
ing to such heights of success and to such 
an acknowledged eminence in the hearts of 
the world. 

Turning to the letters of Stephen Crane, 
how one’s mood changes, just as the pres- 
ent appearance of the sky is changing 
by the ominous, black cloud that is creep- 
ing over it from the north. These letters, 
written with so much modesty and showing 
such courage, bring a feeling of sadness 
when we think of the young life gone out 
while in the flush of achievement. 

Surely “ history repeats itself ’’ when we 
read in those old Egyptian writings such 
rare gems of truth as this: “ Be not 
haughty because of thy knowledge; con- 
verse thou with the ignorant as with the 
scholar, for the barriers of art are never 
closed, no artist ever possessing that per- 
fection to which he should aspire.’’ Well, 
“through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs,’’ and truth is truth from beginning to 
end. May Tue Times REViEew long live to 
inculcate and perpetuate it! 

HELEN CHURCH. 

Tomkins Cove, July 20, 1900. 


The Last of the Dickens Hostelries. 


How callously and glibly did Mr. Jingle 
describe a heartrending domestic tragedy: 
“Five children—mother—tall lady, eating 
sandwiches—forgot the arch—crash—knock 
—children look round—mother's head off— 
sandwich in her hand—no mouth to put it 
in—head of a family off—shocking—shock- 
ing.”’ 

But where was that destructive arch? 
The student of Dickens at home with the 
London of the times of the iramortal Pick- 
wick knows exactly where it was. In the 
coaching days there was an arch which 
opened into a famous hostelry of 1827, and 
it was called “The Bull and Mouth of the 
West.”’ In after days the name of the place 
was changed, and it was known as “ The 
Golden Cross Hotel."" It was from “ Thé 
Bull and Mouth of the West" that Mr. 
Pickwick and his friends started on their 
historic jougney. Dickens must have had 
this hostelry often in his mind, because in 
*“ David Copperfield "' Mr, Peggotty pays 
David a visit at the same house. At the 
beginning of this month the hostelry or 
hotel was sold to the highest bidder, and 
the structure is to come down. 

All these old inns, sooner or later, are to 
be but memories. There is The Bell, at Ed- 
monton, It stands now on Gilpin Avenue. 
[It is a part of the famous ride of John 
Gilpin. The Bell gave Gilpin’s mad gallop 
substantiality.’ This same house was the 
favorite resort of Charles Lamb, who spent 
much of his later days in Edmonton. 

There is another Bull Hotel, the one at 
Rochester. It was Mr. Jingle who recom- 
mended the party to put up there. Here it 
was that the Pickwickians met that blood- 
thirsty man, Dr. Slammer of the Ninety- 
ninth. Here, too, and right in front of The 
Bull, Mr. Winkle gave his first exhibition 
of horsemanship, and, said a hostler pres- 
ent: “Blow me, Bill, if the gent worn't 
gettin’ up the wrong side of the horse.” 


NEW .THACKERAY LETTERS. 


Three interesting letters of Thackeray's 
were sold recently by the Messrs. Sotheby 
in London. Two were dated from the Clar- 
endon Hotel, New York, 1855. One, which 
was sold for £20 10s., contains the follow- 


} ing passage: 


1 know you will be glad to hear that I 
have done as well in December as in Jan- 
uary, and much better as far as popularity 
7. Boston being far better pleased than 
New York with my compositions. I am 
just back from Buffalo, 500 miles off, twen- 
ty hours by railway in the snow; it would 
have taken three weeks to travel from 
place to place in the old times, in our times, 
and instead [ thank the ratiways for put- 
ting these thousands of dollars in my pock- 
et. Oh, Sir, the West is a great place! I 
have only just seen the portal of it, but it's 
wonderful. The boys must come here, 
Wealth grows here; its first crop ys the 
fee simple of a farm, Send your boys out 
and accustom them to the shovel and the 
hoe, and when big enough start them for 
this West. For you and me the old country 
is the best. How I wish I was back; I hate 
the money grubbery,‘ but for the young 
ones’ sake we must continue it, and for old 
age, when no man may work. 

In another letter ‘Thackeray writes: 


I am sure you will be fad to hear that 
I am doing famously well. At first there 
was a doubt, almost a defeat. The ple 
didn’t know what to make of George I. and 
his strumpets, but they like better and bet- 
ter with each lecture. Last night at Brook- 
lyn on were Hg aie wd 4 the mp coke 

all make a nice le t) ne re; 
hall make a nice little pot of mo ¥. % 


| THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT OF 
VIEW. 
A book which presents real types 


in fiction and presents them well is 


sure of a recognition and a success. 
Such a book is 


THE VOICE OF THE 
PEOPLE. 
By ELLEN M. GLASGOW. 


It is the story 
of a Lincoln-like 
American, a man 
of the people who 
achieves great 
things by pure 
grit. The book 
gives the picture 
of life in Virginia 
as itisto-day, with 
both the old-time 
influences as well 
as the present day 
tendencies. Six- 
teen thousand 
copies have al- 
ready been printed, and it promises 
to reach a sale ten times as much. 


Price, $1.50. 
Sent on approval gladly. _ 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 
34 Union Square, New York. 


"En egg's er wish- 
washy creeter es’ ain’ 
got ernuff tase er its 
own ter stan’ alont 
widout salt.’’ 

One of Uncle Ish's 
sayings in *‘ The Voice 
ot the People."’ 








NEW BOOKS. 


Asia. —_| 


Eastern 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF EASTERN 
C. HANNAH, M. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
net, $2.00, 


“Mr. Hannah's work can be described as 


ASIA. By L A., 


12°, 


a book of the hour. It may be recommended 
as an exceedingly useful guide to the poli- 
tics of Eastern Asia. It is 
than a book of historical reference; 
contains clearly expressed and 
the smallest space the essential 
LONDON CHRONICLE. 


less a history 
but it 
packed into 
facts.’'— 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


The Story of a Lost Mine. By R. B. 
TOWNSHEND. 16°, paper, 50c. 
Also in cloth, $1.25. 


“<A stirring tale of life 
dians of New Mexico. 
conquering American 
and good sense, 
as in 
FREE 


among the In- 
The hero is 
with plenty of grit 
successful in love as well 
Indians.’*—-BURLINGTON 


an all- 


fighting 
PRESS. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 WEST 23D ST., New York. 


24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, London. 
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CHINA! 


Three Up-to-Date 
Publications... . 


: ° 
Atlas of China, 12x14 inches, 
16 pages. Maps comprise Asia, China 
Proper, Northeastern China, Chinese 
Empire, Dutch East Indies, French In- 
do-China, Hawaii, Korea, Malaysia, 
Oceania, Philippine Islands, Siam, 
World. Full descriptive matter and 
many half-tone illustrations. Price, 


25e¢. 


The Chinese Empire — 


i 
| Past and Present. By Gen. Tcheng-kli- 
tong, military attaché legation at Paris; 
John Henry Gray, Archdeaconof Hong- 
seresford's 
Com- 
illustrated 
engravings. 


and others, Lord 
on “The Open Door.” 
chronology. Fully 
map and half-tone 


Price, $1.25. 


kong, 
speech 
plete 
with 
Cloth. 


CONTENTS: 

I. General Survey. Il. Chinese 
Recent Events in China. IV 
and Literature. V. Government. VI. Customs 
and Manners. VII. Real Life in a Chinese City 
VIIl. Women, Marriage, Divorce, explained and 
described by a native. LX. Religion and Philose- 
| phy, from a Chinese point of view X. Finance 
| and Commerce. XI. Army and Navy. 


War Map of China— 


3 maps in one. On heayy paper to 
hang on wall, price 25¢. Pocket form, 
price 25c. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Pubtishers, 


Chicago and New York. 


History. IIT. 


Chinese Language 








Have You Read 


“pesurrection” 


The Macmillan Company is publishing 
“ Byzantine History in the Middle Ages,” 
being the Bede lecture delivered™at the 
University of Cambridge by Frederic Har- 
rison, and a new school history of the 
United States with many innovations for 
use in elementary schools, by W. B. Pow- 
ell, Superintendent. of Public Schoola, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Phrenological Journal for August 
contains character sketches of the Dowager 
Empress of Chi Minister Wu-Ting-Fang, 
and Kang Yu-W 





The rumor that Mr. Winston Churchill is 
writing a biography of Lord Randolph 
Churchill is being revived in London. De- 
nials of it are also being revived. One of 
the latter is the statement made by the 
Dowager Duchess of Mariborough, Mr. 
Churchill's grandmother, two years ago, 
that the papers of Lord Randolph Church- 
ill were not in Winston's possession, and 
that he was not likely to be able to place 
his hands upon them. It ts, however, be- 
lieved that dtaths in the family and other 
ehanges may have modified the opinion of 
the Marlborough family. It would, of 
course, be quite within Mr. Winston 
Churchill's power to write an entertaining 
monograph on his father, entirely !ndepen- 
dent of Lord Randolph's private papers. 


We understand that several amateur 
yachtsmen are reading Capt. Slocum's 
“Sailing Alone Around the/ World,” with 
the idea of putting to practical test some 
of the author's descriptions of ex- 
traordinary feats performed while on 
board the Spray. We have yet to 
learn, however, whether any of the owners 
of sloops have yet succeeded in sailing all 
night long upon a given course with the 
helm unguarded. Apropos of the Spray, it 
fs rather singular that she should have 
escaped almost unscathed from her 46,000- 
mile voyage around the world, only to be 
bumped into and more or less damaged by 
a railway scow in the East River at New 
York. Capt. Slocum takes the accident 
philosophically, however, and remarks 
that a banana peel or a falling chimney 
pot may cause the death of a young man 
who might have lived to a green old age 
ff he had made a trip to Africa or the 
Arctic instead of confining his expeditions 
to Fifth Avenue or Piccadilly. 

In a gracious comment concerning James 
Lane Allen's “ Reign of Law," which is 
now selling in its ninetieth thousand. The 
London Academy contemplates the curious 
fact that, although a book of no great 
literary pretensions may be said to have 
succeeded when its copies have sold into 
Ae hundred thousands, when a fine book 
of its own virtue and apart from the acclam- 
atory ncises of fame reaches the same 
numbers, it- may be said that the public 
succeeds; “it is not the book but the pub- 
lic which has emerged splendidly from a 
trial. * * * A fine book is above the pop- 
ulace. If the populace reaches up to it, let 
us praise the populace. Mr. Allen's novel 
*The Chotr Invisible’ has been bought in 
America to the extent of 200,000 copies. 
America has succeeded brilliantly. America 
has, in fact, surpassed England, even as- 
suming that her population is twice ours, 
for no book of equal merit with Mr. Allen's 
ever had half such a welcome from 
ourselves—that is to say, within a similar 
period of time.” In regard to * The Reign 
of Law,’ which is now passing into its 
tens of thousands in England, adopting the 
same logic, England ‘‘ has succeeded brill- 
jantiy,” but it has not yet surpassed 
America.® 


Major Gen. James B. Wilson, United 
States Volunteers, who has just been or- 
dered from Cuba to China, is about to re- 
visit, a country with which he is familiar. 
Hew familiar he has admirably indicated in 
his book, ‘China Travels and Investigations 
in the Middle Kingdom,” which is just 
passing into a new edition “at D. Appleton 
& Co.'s. 

According to the London literary jour- 
nals, special probate to the will of Mr. 
Stephen Crane has been granted at Somer- 
set House, London. The gross estate in 
Great Britain is sworn to at £160, It may 
be recalled that Mr. Crane appointed his 
brother, William Howe Crane, of Port Jer- 
vis, N. Y., his executor so far as his 
American property was concerned. 

A certain literary journal credits Mr. 
Elbert Hubbard with the statement that a 
book cannot be boomed by advertising. 
Whether the “Sage of East Aurora” 
actually made this statement or not, it 
will be generally admitted to be true. It 
is, however, not always so. Many good 
books have been buried in the publisher's 
storchouse because not sufficiently brought 
to the public attention. But while adver- 
tising cannot make the public accept a 
book that has not in it the qualities of 
success, it may bring to their attention a 
work which otherwise would be lost sight 
of. And, again, people can be and are in- 
fluenced into purchasing books by the 
very force which is exercised upon them 
by the constant appearance of a title be- 
fore their eyes. Take the case of “ Bob, 
Son of Battle,” for example. This book 
when first published was moderately ad- 
vertised, as much so as any book is in 
order to gauge the public taste. The book 
was well spoken of, but did not seem to 
“catch on" at once. The publishers had 
faith in it, however. More advertising was 
indulged in, and people wno were fond of 
dogs were generally appealed to, until at 
length the publishers suddenly found that 
orders for the book were coming in faster 
than coples were being produced. ‘* Bob, 
Son of Battle,” had “ arrived.” 


A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette doubts 
very much that the writers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries followed 
any law or rule in their employment of 
capital letters. He adds, however, “it 
cannot have been purely arbitrary, but it 
is not easy to discover a method.”” We 


understand that Allan Park Patton's edi- , 
tion of the “ Plays of Shakespeare” ex- | 


plains matters, it having been this ed- 
itor’s belief that the capitals were delib- 
erately employed to indicate the empha- 


The public worth of an autobiography, 
s own individuality, 
consists largely in his relation to notable 
men and important events. It is for this 
reason that the autoblography being pre- 
by William James Stillman, .chap- 
of which have already appeared in 
the Atlantic, will be particularly interest- 
ing. Mr. Stillman has always been in- 
tensely devoted to art and greatly enjoyed 
his association with Ruskin and the Ros- 
settis. He went with Lowell, Agassiz, 
Judge Hoar, Charles Eliot Norton, and 
others on the Adirondack camping trip 
which furnished Emerson the material for 
his poem, “ The Adirondacks.”. For years 
he was Roman correspondent for The 
London Times. The man's temperament 
is so fine, his feelings so gracious, and his 
estimates of men and things so sympa- 
thetic, and yet so temperate, that the vol- 
umes may be well looked forward to by 
that portion of the reading world to which 
the impressions of a life spent among the 
large things of the world are more inter- 
esting than any novel. The autobiography 
will be published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. A 
Clive Holland has written a sequel to 
“My Japanese Wife,” the author's first 
considerable success, although “ Marcelle 
of the Quarter” has been well received. 
Mr. Holland was born thirty-four years ago 
at Bournemouth, England, one of the most 
levely of English resorts. The moorlands 
and pine woods for which the town is noted 
stretch for miles at the back of his resi- 
dence. His young wife acts as his secre- 
tary. He is distinguished as a golf player 
and wields a cricket bat with good success, 
in addition to being a cyclist and a sailor of 
small craft. His collection of Japanese 
color prints is a notable one, and he has 
met with success as an amateur photog- 
rapher. 


Literary Paris ts considerably exercised 
over the problem of deciding which is the 
genuine copy of “L’Ami dua _ Peuple,” 
stained with the blood of Marat when the 
revolutionist met his death in his bathroom 
by the hand of Charlotte Corday. The 
question arose a short time ago through an 
article in Le Journal des Débats, written 
by a man who said that his collection con- 
tained the only book stained with Marat's 
blood. It is now known that there is an- 
other showing the blood stains at the Pal- 
ais des Lettres, Sciences, et Arts, and still 
another at the Palais de la Ville de Paris. 
In the Magasin Pittoresque Dr. ' Cabanés, 
the well-known authority on Marat, de- 
scribes how these two numbers of “ L’Ami 
du Peuple"’ have been preserved and in- 
sists upon their genuineness, but M. Chara- 
vay knows of seven or eight copies sim!- 
larly stained with the blood of Marat, and 
possesses one in his own private collection, 
and of the last he declares that no one can 
possibly doubt its genuineness. We feel 
obliged to be somewhat skeptical regarding 
all these bloodstained copies, and it might 
be interesting to trace the origin of the tra- 
dition, They cannot all be genuine, but 
one may possibly be just as authentic as 
another. 

Count Tolstoi has written a curious pre- 
face, which will appear in the second edi- 
tion of ‘‘ Anatomy of Misery,’ shortly to 
be published. It runs as follows: 


“ Excuse the length of this letter; I have 
not had time to make it shorter,’’ wrote 
De Maistre to his King. Nothing demands 
so much time and pains as brevity of treat- 
ment of a weighty matter, be it in a diplo- 
matic letter or in a work of learning. Yet 
in the learned world, and consequently in 
seciety, an idea has found its way that 
only massive volumes can be works of au- 
thority. This little book stands evidence 
to the contrary. It not only offers the 
reader more solid matter than volumes 
upon volumes of works written on the 
same theme, but does what multi-volumed 
works on political economy do not do— 
it states economic problems clearly and 
simply. Any one who reads this book with 
unprejudiced mind and sincere desire to 
find answers to the problems which con- 
front people of our times will find those 
answers, and will arrive at a clear under- 
standing of things which most people im- 
agine to be difficult and abstruse. He will 
find also a moral guidance and stimulation 
to good. We should all like our social ar- 
rangements better ordered than they are 
now. To move in this direction we must 
ourselves become better. It is the only 
way. There is no other. It is this simple 
truth, which, however, we always forget, 
that is with clearness and convincing power 
set forth by the present work. 


—_—— 


Anthony Hope has just finished reading 
the proofs of his new novel, “ Quisanté,” 
which the Frederick A. Stokes Company is 
to publish in September. This novel is 
mainly concerned in the fortunes of Alex- 
ander Quisanté, a man of foreign extrac- 
tion, whose brilliant abilities gain him a 
prominent position in English political life, 
and of Lady May Gaston, a girl of high 
birth, who, against the wishes of all her 
friends, becomes his wife. His character 
and hers, their history, the imperious alter- 
native with which he was faced, how he 
met it, and the ultimate issue of his choice 
form the chief subject of a story which 
presents many phases of social and polit- 
ical life in England, and especially of Lon- 
don at the present day. 


. 

A recent number of Tut Timms Satur- 
DAY REviEW contained the announcement 
that a new novel by Mrs. Crowinshield 
would be published by McClure, Phillips & 
Co, as soon as a title could be agreed upon. 
A title has now been decided upon, and it 
is one which gives some hint of the charac- 
ter of the story. ‘“ The Archbishop and 
the Lady " is chosen because the two char- 
acters are most prominent. The novel is 


Jaid in France. An old chateau, now used 
as a Summer house, is the meeting place of 
the personages who move through the 
pages. It is living, active modern society 
that {s portrayed by one who knows the 
subject thoroughly. Mrs. Crowninshield 
loses none of the charm, it is said by those 
who have read the manuscript, that she 
has shown in “ Where the Trade Wind 
Blows" by shifting her scene of action to 
the France of to-day. Nor is this the only 
novel to be published by McClure, Phillips 
& Co. which has been delayed because of 
failure to agree upon a title. Elmore EI- 
Mott Peake recently wrote: “I have 
thought so long over the matter of a title 
for my new novel that my brain moves in 
dizzy circles.” It is said that he suggested 
over 100 different names for the book, but 
none seemed desirable. McClure, Phillips 
& Co. have just decided to call it “ The 
Darlingtons,”” the story dealing mainly 
with the fortunes of a family of this name. 


In spite of the fact that he has just 
passed his seventy-second year, Dr. Weir 
Mitchell seems to have lost none of his lit- 
erary vitality. To the publication last 
Spring of “The Autobiography of a Quack,” 
and his latest volume of verse, ‘“‘ The 
Wager, and Other Poems,” will shortly be 
added ‘Dr. North and His Friends,"’ the 
final proofs of which are being corrected 
while the doctor is fishing for salmon in 
Canadian waters. His is a remarkable in- 
stance-of the hygienic value of mental and 
physical activity. It is not every busy pro- 
fessional man who can bring out three 
books in a single year and that year the 
seventy-second. 


It appears that Mr. G. Bernard Shaw is a 
4¥ifie sensitive concerning the success in 
America of “ Cashel Byron’s Profession" 
and “ An Unsocial Socialist,” novels which 
were written and published in England, re- 
spectively, in 1882 and 1883. He is glad to 
find that he has so many admirers of what 
he calls his “juvenile indiscretions.” 
“ But,” he explains in a letter to us, 
“when an American learns from a book 
of reference that I am a grown-up person 
over forty and proceeds to buy a novel of 
mine written when I was twenty-five under 
the impression that it is the ripest fruits of 
my matured genius, I feel that there is a 
possibility of that American feeling disap- 
pointed and accusing me of second child- 
hood.” ** However," Mr. Shaw adds, with his 
characteristic modesty, “I dare say, if I 
read these old books I should be astonished 
to find how clever I was so long ago, but I 
haven't read them and I don’t intend to. I 
don’t advise the public to read books of 
twenty years ago; they had better help 
young authors as they might have helped 
me if they had bought one when I was 
fresh.” : 


Alexis Krausse is preparing a revised edi- 
tion of his book “China in Decay,’ with 
added matter which will bring the history 
up to the end of June last. Apropos of the 
troubles in China, it 1s appropriate to 
State that this author's “ Russia in Asia,” 
which is published in this country by Hen- 
ry Holt & Co., throws considerable light 
upon Russia's present alleged movements 
in the Far East. 


Josiah Flynt, author of 
“ramping with Tramps,” writing about 
his new book made in_ collaboration 
with Francis Walton, “The Powers 
That Pray,” to be issued shortly by 
McClure, Phillips & Co., says: = a 
far as I am _ concerned, this book is 
the result of about ten years’ wandering 
with tramps and criminals and about two 
years’ experience with police organizations. 
I made the acquaintance Of tramps and 
‘guns’ partly on aécdunt of wonderment 
and partly from a desire to learn and 
write about their life. I went among the 
policemen to learn about their attitude to 
the under world. In some instances the 
policemen have known that I was a writer, 
but the tramps and ‘guns’ have almost 
invariably takem me for one of their own 
kind.” In regard to himself, Mr. Flynt 
modestly adds that there is little to say, 
except that he has been interested in ex- 
ploring the under world since his teens. 
We imagine that one who has spent twelve 
years on such an interesting subject will 
at least have as much to say that is of in- 
terest to the ‘other half." 


(Willard, ) 


Major Pond, whose book of reminiscences 
concerning the celebrities he has intro- 
duced to the American public, will shortly 
appear from the press of G. W. Dillingham 
Co., has secured Julian Ralph for a lecture 
tour in this country during the coming 
Autumn and Winter. He has just received 
a most encouraging letter from Mr. Ralph, 


stating that the physical condition of the | 


well-known correspondent was greatly im- 
proved, as he is rapidly recovering from 
the injuries he met with in South Africa. 
His physicians encourage him to hope that 
the leg he expected to lose and in which 
he said he ‘“ had no confidence,’ will now 
be nearly as good as ever as a result of 
careful treatment. Mr. Ralph uses no 
pictures with his lecture. He says, “If | 


cannot talk well enough to keep an au- | 


dience interested [ would rather not talk 
at all.” 


Wu Ting-Fang, the Chinese. Envoy at | 


Washington, who seems to be drifting fast 
into the position of “‘a man without a 


country,” is a law! writer of recognized | 


ability. He has codified the body of inter- 
national law for the Chinese, and has pre- 


pared a body or code of common law for | 


that empire. He has been a proéific writer 
in Chinese on historical and literary topics. 
The Minister is a graduate of a European 
law school, as well as of an English uni- 


versity, and has been admitted as-a bar- 
rister by Lincotn’s Inn, London. The Man- 
darin is pure Chinese, and not Manchu, fn 
race, was born in the province of which 
Canton is the capital, and was educated 
from boyhood in Hongkong. 


Frank Upham Adams, the inventor of the 
“ alr-splitting’ or “ cigar-shaped” train, the 
experimental! use of which by the Baltimore 
and Ohio system Is exciting interest among 
railroad engineers, managers, and Anvest- 
ors, as indicating the possibility of a great 
increase in speed through reduction ob- 
tained in the atmospheric resistance of a 
moving body, is a gentleman of repute in 
the rec@nt past as a political writer and 
social economist. He is related to the fa- 
mous Adams family of Massachusetts, and 
has been connected for years past with the 
Western press. Mr. Adams is the author of 
“John Smith, President,’ a political novel, 
and the writer of many attractive papers on 
sociological and mechanical topics. The 
question of train velocity and aerial resist- 
ance is not a new one to engineers and 
mechanicians. Bessemer began experi- 
menting thereon, but he left it on diseover- 
ing the metal process which has made his 
name so famous. 


We hear from Paris that M. Brieux's 
play “‘La Robe Rouge” will shortly be 
published in beok form’ as a story. The 
piece has now been running for over a 
hundred nights at the Vaudeville with 
Mme. Réjane in the principal feminine role, 
and the Academy has awarded the author 
the prize of 5,000 francs given annually for 
the most original play. This announcement 
is important, as, like Tolstoi’s ‘* Resurrec- 
tion,”’ “La Robe Rouge” presents an ex- 
position of criminal procedure at trials. 
There is a difference, however, between 
the two themes, for while “ Resurrection " 
deals mainly with the conditions of Rus- 
sian prisons and with the large number of 
innocent persons who find their way there, 
“La Robe Rouge” confines itself to the 
judicial system of contemporary France, 
methods of legal procedure, the character 
of the members of the legal profession-—a 
corner of the veil over which was briefly 
lifted by the Dreyfus case. 


We are glad to learn that Mr. John Lane 
of the Bodley Head is recovering from his 
severe illness, which came upon him shortly 
after his return to London from America, 
three months ago. Favorable reports are 
also given concerning the condition of Mr. 
Richard Whiteing, who, it Is said, will pass 
his convalescence in the Austrian Tyrol, 
although he may possibly peep ih at the 
Paris Exposition on his way there. 


Prof. Thomas Gaffney Taaffe, A. M., 
Fordham College, New York City, delivered 
a series of lectures at the Catholic Sum- 
mer School of America, Lake Champlain, 
N. Y., during the week commencing July 
9, on “ Barly English Comedy Writers,” 
from the earliest period down’ to and in- 
cluding the work of Goldsmith and Sheri- 
dan in the last century, with readings from 
“She Stoops to Conquer” and ‘“ The 
Rivals’’ and ‘' The Critic.” Prof. Taaffe, 
who is a graduate of Fordham College, 
has occupied the chair of Advanced Eng- 
lish for the last three years at Fordham, 
and in February last delivered before the 
Faculty and students and a select audience 
of invited guests a lecture on “ Sheridan” 
as a writer and a statesman, with select 
readings from his works. 


James Whitcomb Riley has enthusiastic- 
ally paid tribute to the talent of a fellow? 
townsman, Mr. Booth Tarkington, author 
of ‘The Gentleman from Indiana” and 
‘“* Monsieur Beaucaire,” the latter of which 
is now going to press for the second time at 
McClure, Phillips & Co.'s. Mr. Riley writes: 

Mr. Tarkington's varied literary gifts are 
native; and those, kept in constant equal 
exercise from his boyhood, have steadily 
Strengthened and rounded into a distinct 
original intellectual force that can but 
place him ultimately in the first rank of 
artistic and dramatic literature, being, by 
natural endowments artist, dramatist, and 
novelist in one. And then, too, with the 
like rare possessions, a respected con- 
science and the kindliest of human hearts, 
his product must perforce attract and have 
welcome from the world of letters, and at- 
tain therein, I doubt not, a place of per- 
manence, 


The Sword of the King.* 


When an author makes his heroine the 
mouthpiece of his story he is apt to exag- 
gerate the woman's strength or her weak- 





} ness and lay himself open to the criticism 
generally evoked by a woman's delineation 
of male characters 

Fortunately Ronald MacDonald, in his 
first romance, *‘ The Sword of the King,” 
steers clear of many difficulties and makes 
Philippa Drayton a brave, loyal lass, who, 
through most stirring adventures, preserves 
a maidenly dignity. 

The story treats of an episode connected 
with the landing in England of William 
of Orange, and although that Prince's 
temperament never seemed to lend itself 
to romance, an incident is introduced, in- 
terwoven with a pretty love story, that 
shows William for once in a pleasant light. 

Mr. MacDonald inherits his talent from 
his father, Dr. George MacDonald, and in 
this, his first venture, adds another well- 
written and extremely interesting tale to 
the long list of novels of action which are 
seemingly usurping the old-fashioned story 





of sentiment. 

j The publication of the late David Dwight 
| Wells's playful “‘ His Lordship’s Leopard ”’ 
| has appreciably increased the demand for 
| his earlier book about that ‘ pearl of ele- 
phants,"" ‘Her Ladyship's Elephant,” 
which Henry Holt & Co. are just print- 
ing for the eleventh time. 


THE SWORD OF THE KING. By Ronald Mac- 
Donald New York: The Century Company. 
$1.50, 
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‘According to The Chicago Tribune, the 
death mask of Gen. Robert E,. Lee has 
just been found in the Corcoran Art Gal- 
lery at Washington. It is said that this 
mask has been sought for the last ten 
years, but had been lost sight of. Suppos- 
ably the mask was made by Clark Mills at 
the time of the death of Gen. Lee, when he 
was President of the Washington and Lee 
University of Virginia. The plaster head 
has been vouched for by one of the Direct- 
ors of the Corcoran Art Gallery. When all 
questions as to the authenticity of the 
mask are settled, and if it be as represent- 
ed, a cast of it is to be made in bronze for 
the Corcoran Art Gallery. Perhaps Mr. 
Charles Henry Hart of Philadelphia might 
furnish some valuable information as to 


the mask, 


*,° 


Romney was a great artist, but he could 
not spell. Perhaps if he had been thor- 
oughly up in orthography, he could not 
have painted so wonderfully well the beau- 
tiful Emma Harte, otherwise known 
Lady Hamilton. At the Grafton Gallery 
there is being held just now an exhibition 
of Romney’s finest works, and all London 
admiring them. In one of the rooms 
there is a case, and in it are to be seen the 
notebooks and memoranda of the artist. 
There is also a diary. From the last it may 
be seen that the painter's charge for a 
three-quarter-length portrait was 20 guineas, 
Half of that sum was always paid in ad- 
vance. Romney was a hard-working man. 
There were sitters who came as early as 
8:30 A. M. Sometimes the names of his 
patrons are cited. When Romney wrote 
down a sitter as ‘‘ Lady Glorious,"’ could 
this have stood for the lovely Emma? Oc- 
casionally the lay figure not being adapted 
he used a live one, and he 
ealls her his ‘“‘ moddell.”’ He writes about 
“a wax moddell."” Some of the notes are 
curious. A sporting Baronet is not satis- 
fied, and Romney writes in his diary: 
“The whip must be altred (sic) and made a 
thong, and his boots must be provided with 
spurs.’’ That particular sitter was anxious 
about and insisted that they 


as 


is 


to his wants, 


his clothes, 
should be returned. 


You may read in the notebook Romney 
kept how a certain great lady made the 
modest request that “Mr. R. would lend 
her a picture for her daughter to paint 
from."’ Her ladyship must have had an 
amazing quantity of what we call to-day 
cheek.”” There was Mr. John Foote, He 
must have been an impatient sitter, for 
Romney has it that Mr. Foote, his picture 
having been finished, insisted on carrying 
“it home himself.” There has never been 
brought together so large a number of the 
portraits of the fair and frail Emma. Here 
is Lady Hamilton without any clothes to 
speak of. In once picture Emma figures as 
a Circe. The character certainly suited the 
woman. The animals which Romney intro- 
duced were not fitted for his brush, for he 
has surrounded the Circe with nondescript 
creatures. In fact, the painter on this oc- 
casion created a new «cvecies of big cat. 
*.° . 

In this, the khaki, period we hardly can 
be mrade to understand how the accoutre- 
ments of the soldier once on a time be- 
longed to a distinct period of art. Here is 
a print in color of Gen. Baden-Powell. 
There is nothing of the gorgeousness of the 
knight of Agincourt or Crécy. The make-up 
of the Englishman is an entirely business 
one. When looking at the Wallace collec- 
tion of arms and armor the differences of 
the past and the present are striking. Yet 
armor died hard. In his youngest years of 
service our own George Washington had 
around his neck a gorget. In the Metro- 
politan Museum there ts a picture of Wash- 
ington with this gorget. It was then only 
used as an insignia of rank. The original 
employment of it was, however, for a pro- 
tection. The gorget, crescent shape, was 
retained in the French service up to about 
the year 1850. For the old armor, artists 
of the first rank exercised their calling. 
The designers of the Renaissance indicated 
the ornamentation. The Milanese were at 
the head of the armorer's craft. The iron 
or steel worker of to-day would have no 
end of trouble were he to try and make 
even a pair of gauntlets such as were not 
uncommon in the fourteenth century. It 
might be that Chaucer's knight wore just 
such a pair as belong to the Wallace col- 
lection. As to the swords in the collec- 
tion, they are magnificent. We will not 
dwell too long on the quality of the steel. 
It may be quite a shock to state that the 
swords of the fighting men of the past 
were really not as good as those which 
are manufactured to-day. The sword of an 
American cavalryman will stand a test 
which even an Andrea Ferrara would not. 
It is in an art sense, however, that the 
warlike objects of the past have to be 
looked at. And as such old arms and armor 
have their value. When in 1870 Sir Rich- 
ard Wallace bought of Spitzer a fair part 
of his collection he paid the latter $365,000 
for it. 


°,° 

M. Desire Despradelle has architectural 
ambitions, since he wants to soar to the 
clouds. A design of this gentleman has 
just received the crown of the jury of the 
French Salon of 1000. M. Despradelle, the 
Professor of Architecture at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in Boston, 
proposes rearing what he calls a “ Beacon 
of Progress,” which is to be 1,500 feet 
above the level of the ground. It is in 
Chicago that the architect hopes his con- 
ception will be materialized. The site would 
be Jackson Park, overlooking Lake Michi- 
gan. The monument, according to the de- 
- sign, is purely Egyptian—a huge monolith, 
with a gradual slopé to the apex. The 

height is such that the main shatt hag 


ey, 


be buttressed. These reinforcements, some- 
what conspicuous in a drawing, would not 
be apparent if the column were an actu- 
ality. The leading up to the monument 
follows again Egyptian precedent. There 
is to be a vast pedestal or platform, and 
vistas lined with sphinxes. In their ap- 
propriate places M. Despradelle proposes 
grouping the statues of the illustrious men 
of America. The various States and Ter- 
ritories take the forms of female figures. 
Will Chicago ever have looming above it 
the greatest obelisk in the world? If we 
are well satisfied with our “ Liberty En- 
lightening the World,’ that is no reason 
why Chicago may not yearn to throw us 
in the shade. The title selected by M. 
Despradelle is a very good one. All spread- 
eagleism being put aside, we have a right 
to the title of ‘‘ Beacon of Progress.” 


+ 
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The National Academy of Design, Am- 
sterdam Avenue and One Hundred and 
Ninth Street, New York, will be open daily 
for male ard female students from Oct. 1, 
1900, to May 11, 1901, Sundays and holidays 
excepted. Admissions to all classes are to 
be obtained through the examinations held 
the first week of October, November, De- 
cember, and February of each year. Ap- 
plicants for these examinations must regis- 
ter at the office of the Academy during 
the last week of September, October, No- 
vember, or January. The Summer classes 
for study in the open air will be maintained 
within the inclosure of the National Acad- 
emy of Design during June, July, and Au- 
gust, under the direction of Mr. George W. 
Maynard. All interested in the develop- 
ment of art in the United States will be 
glad to learn that a department for die 
cutting and coin and medal designing is 
in course of preparation for the forthcom- 
ing season of 1900-1901, This branch of the 
schools will be under the united direction 
of the American Numismatic and Archaeo- 
logical Society and the Academy of Design. 
The officers of the Academy are: President 
—Frederick Dielman; Vice President—J. G. 
Brown; Corresponding Secretary—H. W. 
Watrous; Recording Secretary—George H. 
Smillie; Treasurer—Lockwood De Forest. 
The council: J. Carroll Beckwith, B. West 
Clinedinst, C. Y. Turner, H. Siddons Mow- 
bray, J. C. Nicoll, Francis C. Jones, 

*,* 

There is an exhibition at Earl's Court, in 
London, which is of great interest. It 
a collection of not exactly the great women, 
but the famous ones. The heroines are in 
quantity, with the actresses and the danc- 
ers of the past, not counting the blue- 
stockings. There are, too, some of the la- 
dies of to-day. Prominent are Opie’s ‘‘ Ma- 
dame Bacelli,” a famous figurante of the 
last century. If her name was a theatri- 
cal one suited to her time the lady would 
have to adopt a new one to-day. Here is 
“Mrs. Montagu,” that strong-minded per- 
ron who founded the Bluestocking Club. 
Hannah More is there, painted by Zoffany, 
and the unfortunate Angelica Kauffmann, 
tput on canvas by her own hands. Without 
‘the beautiful Miss Linley,’ as Gains- 
borough painted her, a gallery of lovely 
women would be wanting In completeness. 
The ‘‘ Divine Emma,” or Lady Hamilton, 
is there and displays her charms as a 
Bacchante. The modern women are rep- 
resented by Rachel, Jenny Lind, Miss 
Terry, Mme. Catalini, Mrs. Charles Kem- 
ble, (who was a great actress and by no 
means good-looking,) and, to conclude the 
list, there is a fine picture of Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. If Adricnne was as benutiful 
as she is painted it can be understood how 
Maurice de Saxe lost his heart to her, and 
the poor woman's tragic end may be ex- 
plained. In contemporaneous art, the 
works of Miss Cecilia Beaux, Mrs. Swyn- 
nerton, Mrs. Hartrick, Miss Amy Sawyer, 
Miss R. Garnet, Miss A. B, Giles, Miss V. 
Oakley, Mrs. Jopling, Miss Bessie McNicol, 
and Mile. Therese Schwartz are cited for 
their particular excellence. 

,° ° 

The Artists’ War Fund Exhibition, held 
in London, has turned over to the authori- 
ties the handsome sum of $58,000. This 
amount was made up from admissions, by 
the sale of pictures, and subscriptions re- 
ceived from artists who gave money in- 
stead of pictures. All the expenses of the 
exhibition were borne by the supporters of 
the scheme. The corporation of Guildhall 
charged no rent, and the insurance was 
paid by Mr. Val Princeps. The printers of 
the catalogue did the work for nothing, 
and the Messrs, Christie conducted the auc- 
tion without commission. Irrespective of 
cause, which called for help, the charity 
was a noble one and well carried out, 

*,° 

The Board of Education of the South 
Kensington Exhibition is to have a show” 
of typographical reproductions, with the 
original drawings, executed since 1860. This 
exhibition is to open in November next. 
Some time ago we commented in this col- 
umn on the inferiority of the illustrations 
in the leading English magazines. We did 
not have any fault to find with the artists 
in England, but with the inferiority of the 
mechanical processes. The Pall Mall Ga- 
zette prints this: 

Many good designs are sacrificed every 
day to the breathless haste of ephemeral 
publications. Even our leisurely magazines 
and boeks suffer more from the printer 
than from the blockmaker. To-day in Lon- 
don fine process blocks can be made to 
compare with the most exquisite American 
or French work, but ar are never printed 
here as they are printed in the United 
States and Paris, The artists in this 
country who are accused of producing slip- 
shed “impressionist '’ work turn out to 
be the finest craftsmen when they are 

rinted in the American magazines. It is 

e fault of the papermaker and the print- 
er that we are being beaten out of the field 
in the uction of fine process-block 
printing. ~ . 

One matter The Pall Mall Gazette indi- 
cates is distressing, and it is the small 
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magazines pay the magnificent sum of 5s. 
to 10s. for a drawing which may have oc- 
cuplec the unfortunate craftsman from one 
to three days.’’ The trouble seems to be 
that the London market is overstocked 
with artists. But there are artists and art- 
ists. The fault lies in part in the want of 
& proper discrimination on the part of the 
English publisher and the public he caters 
to. Poor artists barely make a living any- 
where, Who will dare to say that there 
are not clever black-and-white artists in 
England? There are plenty of them. But 
there seems to be a deficiency in the me- 
chanical departments. Even the press work 
which serves for printing an illustration 
is rot up to standard. We do owe a great 
ceal in the United States to Mr. Theodore 
I.. De Vinne. It was Mr. De Vinne who 
set the pace, not alone in pure typograph- 
ical work, but showed us how a wood cut 
had to be printed, so that all that was best 
in the work of the artist should become 
apparent, 
o,° 

Mr. Joseph Lindon Smith, an artist whose 
work is better known in Boston than in 
New York, but who is coming into wider 
note apart from Boston, has for some 
months been occupied in Constantinople 
with a commission from the Boston Mu- 
seum for the production of a copy of the 
designs on the so-called Sarcophagus of 
Alexander. The sarcophagus is preserved 
with great care in the Imperial Museum, 
and it has not always been easy to secure 
access to it. It is believed that Mr. Smith 
is the first artist who has been permitted 
to make reproductions of these designs. He 
is indebted for this permission to the 
friendly co-operation of Mr. Griscom, 
Chargé d'Affaires of the United States in 
Constantinople, and to Hamdy Bey, the 
Director of the Imperial Museum. The Sul- 
tan expressed his cordial appreciation of 
Mr. Smith's work, and bestowed upon him 
on the 25th of June the Order of the Med- 
jidie, 111 Class, (which is the highest order 
a civilian can ever hope to receive.) Mr. 
Smith's wife, who is a daughter of George 
Haven Putnam of New Yonk, was at the 
same time decorated with qrother beauti- 
ful medal representing the?Order of the 
Chefakat. During the earlier portion of the 
year Mr. Smith had been busy with work 
largely in the shape of commissions on the 
Upper Nile in the Temples of Nubia. He 
will return to the country the latter part 
of July. 


Statistics and Economics. * 


In ‘Statistics and Economics" Prof. 
Richmond Mayo-Smith has made It worth 
while even to the busy man to look a little 
deeper into a subject which he has ar- 
ranged in such a clear yet simple manner 
that the novice will find little difficulty in 
following him. There is a happy com- 
bination of elementary facts and principles, 
with the latest developments of the science, 
which make the book of almost as much 
value to the general reader who would 
know more of political economy, but has 
been deterred by the forbidding aspect of 
the subject, as to the student who has al- 
ready a lively interest and demands only 
knowledge presented in the clearest way 
and in that in which he can most readily 
absorb it. 

“Statistics and Economics” is arranged 
in three parts, covering the principle divi- 
sions of the subject, as follows: Book L., 
“Consumption and Production "’; Book IL., 
“Exchange,” and Book IIL, “ Distribu- 
tion.” Each book is divided into several 
chapters, and each chapter into minor 
divisions, covering such topics as money 
and credit, wages, rent and interest, com- 
petition and association, &c. Each of the 
topics is treated in the same manner. Un- 
der the head of ‘“‘ Economie Purpose" the 
theory and practice upon which the statis- 
tical method seems fitted to throw light 
are expounded. Then under the head of 
‘Statistical Data’ the statistics them- 
selves are given. These are criticised un- 
der the head of “ Scientific Tests," and the 
insufficiency or the unreliability of avail- 
able data is pointed out. Finally, under 
the head of “ Reflective Analysis” the 
author gives what he deems the valid con- 
clusions to be drawn, Thus, under each 
of the many topics the reader can go with 
the author just so far as he wishes, and 
is not dragged beyond that point, nor are 
the author's individual opinions constantly 
flouted in his face. If he does not accept 
the author’s conclusions, he can form his 
own, having the data in a compact form at 
hand, 

Discussion, to be of any use, must rest 
upon clear definition. In this respect the 
author has been so liberal that even the 
man who knows political economy only by 
name can read the book understandingly. 
For this purpose the author makes a dis- 
tinction between the social organization, or 
society as a whole, and the economic or- 
ganization, which covers the various cus- 
toms, arrangements, and institutions that 
deal primarily with the satisfaction of the 
material wants of man. This, of course, is 
not distinct from the social organization, 
but a part of it. ‘Of the two methods of 
measuring man's economical activity, one, 
the historical or descriptive, is put aside, 
while the other, the statistical and com- 
parative, it is the purpose of the book to 
exploit. The manifestations of economic 
life are such as lend themselves readily to 
this method, since they almost always take 
on a material form, Man’s wants cannot 
be directly measured, but the satisfaction 
of them, in the shape of food, clothing, 
shelter, &c., can be determined with a fair 
degree of accuracy, 

In modern times production is fully car- 
ried out only through the medium of ex- 


*STATISTICS AND ECONOMICS, By Richmond 
. Mayo-Bmith, . D. ing Part IL. of the 
Science of ies.) 8vo. {fo pages and 
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D., APPLETON & €0,’S 


New Books. 
OWA 00000004 0000000019000 0 
‘An Epic of the West.’’ 


The Girl at the 
Halfway House. 
UWO000000 0000000200007001 
A Romance. By E, HOUGH, au- 
thor of “The Story of the 
Cowboy.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“The Girl at the Halfway House” 
has been called an American epic by 
critics who have read the manu- 
script. A dramatic picture of a bat- 
tle in the Civil War, which has been 
compared to scenes in “‘The Red 
Badge of Courage,’ opens the story. 
After this ‘‘Day of War” there 
comes “The Day of the Buffalo.” 
The reader follows the course’ of the 
hero and his friend, a picturesque old 
army veteran, to the frontier, then 
found on the, Western plains. The 
third part of the story is called “ The 
Day of the Cattle,’ and the fourth 
part of the story ‘‘The Day of the 
Plow.”’ While this story is a novel 
with a love motive, it is perhaps most 
striking as a romance of the pict- 
uresque and dramatic days of early 
Western life. It shows the move- 
ment westward, and the free play 
of primitive forces in the opening of 
a new country. Nothing has been 
written on the opening of the West 
to excel this romance in epic quality, 
and its historic value, as well as its 
freshness, vividness, and human in- 
terest, should appeal to every Amer- 
ican reader. 


OWennrereretneet8tt88t 180880 
Revised Edition. 
Appletons’ General Guide 


to the 
United States and Canada, 
ODPAWU00000000004 0000000100000) 
With numerous maps and illustra- 
tions. 16mo, flexible morocco, 
with tuck, $2.50. 


Part I, Separate cloth edition, New 
England, Middle States, and Canada, 
75 cents. Part Il. Southern and 
Western States, 75 cents. 

‘The best guide book to the United 
States. Prepared by Americans to 
meet all possible requirements.” 


D. APPLETON & COFIPANY, 
Publishers, New York. 





«© Good stories all, and excellently 
told,’’—N. Y. SUN. 


THE 


GREEN FLAG 


And Other Tales of War and 
Sport. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

“ The volume will be read by 
those who love a good tale for its 
own sake.’’—Ture BooxMAN. 

“Tales that compel the atten- 
tion on the first page and hold it 


to the last.”—I_tustratTeD Lon- 
pon Niws. 
Third Edition, 12mo. 5%x7%. $1.50. 


McClure, Phillips & Co., 


141-145 E. 25th Street, New York, 


THE BEST YANKEE VERSE 
SINCE THE BIGLOW PAPERS 


UP IN MAINE 


STORIES OF YANKEE LIFE 
TOLD IN VERSE 
By 


HOLMAN F. DAY 


With an introduction by Hon. €. E, LITTLE. 
FIELD, and six illustrations from photographs 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


Many of the poems contained in this collection 
attained wide popularity through the medium 
of the Lewiston Journal, where they were original- 
ly published 


By all bookstores, or sent postpaid by 


SMALL, MAYNARD AND 
COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 


change, “ Men produce now not what they 
need, but what they do not need, trusting 
through exchange to get what they do 
need,’ The world of to-day is not only in- 
dustrial, but also commercial, and the facil- 
ities for transportation, and the actual 
work performed by means of them, is a 
vital part of the machinery. These topics 


are well within the domain of statistics, as 

is also, although to a less extent, the dis- 

tribution of wealth. What is the income 

of the individual, and how far will that 

income go in satisfying his wants? © In- 

come for the great mass of the community 
in 


and w can be better 





The Author of “Elizabeth and Her 


German Garden.” 

The identity of the author of those two 
charming books, “ Elizabeth and Her Ger- 
man Garden” and “A Solitary Summer” 
is no longer a secret. The rumor. which 
crept through Lendon society a few weeks 
ago has at length reached beyond those 
exclusive -circles, and its truth has been 
confirmed. The young woman, who is 
known in British society as Princess Henry 
of Pless, the wife of a German royalty, 
wrote the books. Her husband is Henry 
XV., Pring von Pless, Graf von Hoch- 
berg, and although a Captain in the Prus- 
sian cavalry, is a thorough Anglomantac, 
who married her when she was Mary 
Theresa Olivia West, in 1891. The Prin- 
cess, who was born in Ruthin Castle, 
June 28, 1873, has for several years 
been considered one of the most beau- 
tiful women in British society, while 
society. journals have printed columns 
ef gossip about her  filirtations. At 
one time it was said that the Duke of 
York was her most devoted admirer, just 
as the Prince of Wales, his father, had 
been to her mother, Mrs. Cornwallis West, 
tweaty years before. It is her younger 
brother, Lieut. Cornwallis West, who is 
engaged to be married to Lady Randolph 
Churchill, while for some time rumor has 
been afloat in London to the effect that a 
sister was affianced to the Duke of West- 
minster. The secret of the authorship of 
“ Blizabeth and Her German Garden" and 
its companion volume has been well kept, 
but was finally revealed in an unguarded 
moment by her husband, who, it is said, 
is wont to make fun of his wife's attempts 
at amateur gardening on those Baltic 
estates, one little farm of which has been 
rendered world-famous by her delightful 
sympathetic descriptions. The Critic for 
August will have for frontispiece a por- 
trait of Princess Henry of Pless. 


“The Crisis in China.” 


This is the title of a volume which Har- 
per & Brothers have in active preparation. 
It ineludes a number of papers dealing with 
different phases of the general subject. 
Every one of the authors will be recognized 
as an authority upon his particular theme, 
and in selecting these articles from a large 
number the publishers have endeavored to 
cover, not only the historical side of the 
present outbreak, but also to discuss fully 
the political situation of China and the 
status of the different powers, as well as 
to bring out strongly the position which 
the United States now bears and is likely 
to bear with reference to any action which 
may be taken in regard to the Middle King- 
dom. The titles and authors are as fol- 
lows: “ Causes of Anti-Foreign Feeling in 
China,”’ George B. Smyth, President of the 
Anglo-China College, Foo-Chow; ‘‘The Pow- 
ers and the Partition of China,’’ the Rev. 
Gilbert Reid, D. D., President of the Inter- 
national Institute of China, Peking; * The 
Struggle for Reform in China,” Charles 
Johnston, Bengal Civil Service, (retired;) 
“ Political Possibilities in China,"’ John 
Barrett, ex-United States Minister to Siam; 
“The Gathering of the Storm,” Robert E. 
Lewis; “ The Far Eastern Crisis,’’ Archi- 
bald R. Colquhoun; “‘ The Great Siberian 
Railway,’’ M. Mikhailoff; ‘“‘ China and the 
Powers,” Rear Admiral Lord Charles 
Beresford, R. N., C. B., M. P.; “* Mutual 
Helpfulness Between China and the Unit- 
ed States,’’ His Excellency Wu-Ting-Fang, 
Chinese Minister to the United States; 
“ America’s Share in a partition of China,” 
Demetrius C. Boulger; *‘ America’s Inter- 
ests in China,” Gen. James H. Wilson, 
United States Army,” and “* The American 
Policy in China,’ Sir Charles W. Dilke, 
Bart., M. P. 

Interest. 


Of Educational and General 


D. Appleton & Co. will publish in August 
and the early Autumn a number of books 
of an especially popular educational char- 
acter. Among them we may mention, as of 
interest to the general reader and student, 
a popular book on “ Elementary Physical 
Science," by Profs. Henderson and Wood- 
hull; ‘‘ Animal Life,”’ by President David 
Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity, and Prof. V. L. Kellogg; *‘ Physical 
Experiments,"* by Profs. Woodhull and M. 
B. Van Arsdale; agi ‘‘ Elementary Treatise 
on Geology,” by Prof. A. P. Brigham; a 
new work on “ Chemistry,” by Prof. A. V. 
KE. Young, Northwestern University; a 
“Commercial Geography,’ by Cyrus C. 
Adams, and a study of Coleridge’s “ An- 
cient Mariner,” by Dr. Pelham Edgar of 
Victoria University. Other works that will 
be of interest to educators and students 
that they have nearly ready are a text book 
on * Astronomy," by Prof. George C. Com- 
stock the University of Wisconsin; a 
“First Spanish Book,” by Prof. W. 8. 
Giese of the University of Wisconsin; a 
new ‘‘German Reader,” by Prof. H. P. 
Jones of Hobart College; “ Plant Studies,” 
by Dr. J. M. Coulter of the University of 
Chicago, and a “ Key to the Flora of the 
Northern United States,"" by the same au- 
thor. Another volume, “ Harold’s Explora- 
tions, in the Nature Study Series, by J. 
W. Troeger, and “The Storied West 
Indies,"" by F. A. Ober, also about 
ready for issuing 


are 


Great American Dailies. 


As a continuation of its series on the 
great papers of Continental Europe, The 
Bookman will begin, early in 1901, the pub- 
lication of a series of illustrated articles 
treating of ‘The Great Newspapers of the 
United States." Although the former se- 
ries may be said to have particularly ap- 
pealed only to those persons whe take an 
interest in the sources of European news 
and the relations between the European 
masses and the papers they read, this new 
series should certainly appeal to every in- 
telligent American; and, if the articles are 
presented through fearless, discriminating 
pens, they should give information that 
is all but inaccessible up to the present 
time, and which few can afford to be with- 
out. The public services rendered since 
the civil war by certain great American 
dailies in bringing about reforms and in 
education would, of itself, prove a most 
fascinating and instructive story. Here is 
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the articles will appear: 
New York Newspapers—The Morn- 


O york Newspapers—The Morn- 


New 
bar" ork Newspapers—The Even- 


Philadelphia nd Baltimore News- 


lewspapers of the National Capi- 
of the South and the 


The spapers of the Middle West. 
Re. Mewkeapers of the Pacific Slope. 


A Literary Quarrel in Rome. 

According to a recent number of La 
Tribuna di Roma, a strange literary law- 
suit is at this moment amusing the literatl 
of the Eternal City. Fifteen years ago 
Prof. Cugnoni of the Rome University came 
into possession of a copy of some manu- 
scripts alleged to have been written by 
Leopardi. He published them as a con- 
tribution to Leopardi literature. Soon after 
a Government librarian named Signor 
Tacchi declared himself to be the author of 
the manuscripts. Thereupon Prof. Cugnoni 
wrote long letters to the literary papers 
maintaining that it was impossible for any 
living Italian to counterfeit Leopardi's 
style, and refused to entertain Tacchi's 
claim. Several years passed when, on the 
occasion of the Leopardian centenary, Abbé 
Cozza Luzzi, Viee Librarian of the Vatican, 
published certain manuscripts of Leopardi 
which had found their way into the Vatican 
library, and which the Abbé declared to be 
authentic. Some of the manuscripts con- 
tained passages identical with those pub- 
lished by Prof. Cugnont. On the strength 
of this confirmation of his theory, Prof. 
Cugnoni accused Tacchi of literary dishon- 
esty. Thereupon Tacchi charged Cugnonl 
with criminal libel and demanded damages. 
The trial has begun. The feeling in Rome 
runs high between the admirers of the 
plaintiff and those of the defendant. The 
cudgels have been taken up by many lit- 
erary Deputies, and the present suit is 
likely to be followed by others, The other 
day Signor Ferri, the Socialist leader, and 
Signor Bonacci came to blows over the 
matter and had to be separated by the 
carabinieri. 


The Midsummer Century. 

The Midsummer Holiday Century, as the 
August number is called, will include an 
out-of-door article by Maurice Thompson, 
entitled ‘In the Woods with the Bow,” in 
which this well-known devotee of archery 
tells of a trip in North Carolina, the hu- 
morous aspects of which are accentuated 
by a score of sketches by Miss F. Y. Cory. 
This number will also contain the first of 
two papers by John Burroughs on the ex- 
periences of the Harriman Expedition to 
Alaska and Bering Sea, the pictures being 
by R. Swain Gifford, (who was of the 
party,) Thomas Moran, M. J. Burns, and 
J. M. Gleeson. ‘“ Treasures of the New 
York Aquarium" is an article by Prof. 
Charles L. Bristol of the New York Uni- 
versity, the pictures for which, by James 
Cc. Beard and EB. Potthast, are printed in 
colors. The cover of the number is also 
an aquarium picture. Among other feat- 
ures will be a liberal first installment of 
a dramatic romance by a new writer, Miss 
Bertha Runkle, entitled ‘‘The Helmet of 
Navarre "’; ‘‘ Amusements of the Paris Ex- 
position,’ illustrated by Castaigne; Booker 
T. Washington on the Montgomery Race 
Conference; a humorous story by Mrs. 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, ‘“‘The Author's 
Reading at Simpkinsville,”’ and four other 
short stories, and a new Cole engraving, 
after Constable. 


Items of the Day. 


Francis Lynde has written a 
titlea “A Private Chivalry,” 
fhortiy to be published by D. Appleton & 
Co. The book is described as a modern 
toumanee of a Colorado mining camp and 
Denver life. The scene of the story, which 
is said to be characterized by plenty of ac- 
tion and incident and a suspended interest, 
which involves the solution of a peculiarly 
ingenious mystery, is laid for the most 
part in Denver. 


novel en- 
which is 


“The House of Egremont,” a new novel 
by Molly Elliot Sewell, is in press at 
Charles Scribner's Sons. dt may be recalled 
that this novel was announced last Fall, 
but the manuscript after being accepted 
was withdrawn by the author to be modi- 
fied in accord with a new conception of 
certain characters. It is a historical ro- 
mance in the time of the Stuarts in Eng- 
land. 


“The Campaign of 1815," by William 
© Conror Morris, is in active preparation 
at EB. P., Dutton & Co.'s. The object of the 
book has been to combine a narrative of 
Napo.eon's last campaign with a careful- 
ly running commentary on his military 
cperations, and thus to satisfy as much as 
possible the requirements of the general 
reader as well as those of the sclentific 
student of war. 


Condé has made forty-eight illustrations 
and color designs in two colors for ‘“* The 
Jumping Kangaroo and the Apple-Butter 
Cat,” by John W. Harrington, which wil) 
ke presented in September by McClure, 
Phillips & Co. The pictures are said to be 
a uew departure in the field of animal 
drawing 


Brig. Gen. H. C. Corbin, United States 
Army, has contributed an article on ‘‘ The 
Military Situation in China" for the cur- 
rent issue of Collier's Weekly. 


A short time ago we announced in these 
columns that a definitive edition of the 
works of Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
was in preparation at Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.'s. We are now enabled to announce 
that the issue will consist of seven vol- 
umes, comprising ‘‘ Cheerful Yesterdays,” 
** Contemporaries,”’ ‘‘ Army Life tn a Black 
Regiment,” ‘Woman and the Alphabet,” 
“Studies in Romance,” ‘“* Outdoor 
and Poems,” and ‘ Studies in History and 
Letters.” This edition, which may be said 
to include the belle-lettre works of the au- 
thor, has been collected and arranged by 
Col. Higginson and includes only those of 
his writings which he regards as most wor- 
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thy of preservation. Three portraits will 
be given, one showing him as a youth, one 
as Colonel of a black regiment, and one 
taken recently. Since the announcement 
that this e/ition was in preparation was 
made, the call for particulars concerning it 
has been so great that the publishers have 
decided to use the same plates for a large- 
paper edition, limited to 200 sets. 


“Through the First Antarctic Night,” 
being a narrative’ of the voyage of the 
Belgica among newly discovered lands and 
over an unknown sea about the south pole, 
by Dr. Frederick M. Cook, surgeon of thé 
expedition, will come from the press of 
Doubleday, Page & Co. early in Septem- 
ber. As has already been announced, this 
work will have for illustrations many fine 
photographic reproductions showing the 
light and color upon the ice fields. One 
copy of the book is being especially made 
upon hand-made paper and with particu- 
larly fine covers as a gift to the King of 
the Belgians. 


“ Elizabeth and Her German Garden” is 
shortly to nave a new edition at the Mac- 
millan Company, with llustrations and ad- 
ditional material. 


A new edition of “ Nature’s Revelations,” 
by Eliza O'Connor, now includes a series 
of papers written in the same general style 
as the first, and entitled “ Jonah’s Evo- 
lution,” 


Probably the last mail communication 
that was permitted to pass out of the gates 
of Peking was the manuscript of an ar- 
ticle, ‘‘ Foreigners in Peking and Tien- 
Tsin,”” which Mrs. Theodora Marshall In- 
glis, the wife of Dr. John M. Inglis, an 
American missionary and physician in the 
An-Ting Hospital near Peking, sent to 
Coliler’s Weekly. It is published in the 
current number. 


Frederick Ireland has written for the 
September Scribner an article entitled 
“The Gameland of Our Fathers Lost,’’ be- 
ing an account of hunting in British Colum- 
bia. In the same number Mr. Walter A. 
Wyckoff, author of “ The Workers,”’ has 
an article describing his journey with the 
Peary relief expedition to Greenland during 
the past season. It will be supplemented 
by another in the October number. Both 
articles will be fully illustrated. The Sep- 
tember Scribner will also contain the first 
of two articles of considerable interest by 
Gen. Jacob D. Cox, being his personal 
reminiscences of the civil war, and entitled 
“ The Chickamauga Crisis.’’ 

Over 50,000 copies have been sold of ‘‘ The 
Century Book for Young Americans” and 
its two companion volumes by Elbridge 8. 
Brooks. The author's plan of making imag- 
inary tours with a party of young folk 
over historic ground has evidently com- 
mended itself to hits youthful readers. 

Henry Norman's ‘‘ The Peoples and Pol- 
itics of the Far East" is about to pass into 
a new edition at Charles Scribner's Sons. 
The trouble in China has created a call for 
this book even from remote quarters. It 
is finely illustrated, and one curious feature 
of these illustrations is that some of them 
were.considered so horrible by the author 
that he doubted whether his readers would 
care to retain them, hence they are at- 
tached to the book by perforated sheets. 
One of the finest photographs in the book, 
(from a photographer's point of view,) and 
at the same time the most horrible to look 
upon, shows “ The Execution by One Thou- 
sand Cuts.” 


“The Encyclopaedia of Etiquette” is the 
title of a comprehensive work soon to be 
issued from the press of McClure, Phillips 
& Co. For several years the author, Miss 
Emily Holt, has been in charge of the 
fashion department of one of the New 
York papers. The work seems to be well 
named, for it covers every possibility in 
the code of manners. 


Stephen Crane’s ‘ Whilomville Stories 
will be published by Harper & Brothers 
Aug. 15. The volume will contain a por- 
trait of the author, and will have illustra- 
tions by Peter Newell. 


” 


North,” 
in its 


Gertrude Atherton's ‘ Senator 
published by John Lane, is now 
twelfth thousand. 

McClure, Phillips & Co. announce a re- 
vised edition of “‘The American Salad 
Book.” Several new salads have been 
added, and the volume has been made as 
complete an encyclopaedia of the subject 
as possible. 


A new volume from the Vale Press is 
announced for publication through John 
Lane early in August. It is a new edition, 
in French, of “ Les Ballades de Francois 
Villon.” It will have a frontispiece, bor- 
der, and initial letters designed by Lucien 
Pissarro, and engraved on wood by Lucien 
and Esther Pissarro. Two hundred copies 
have been printed, of which twelve only 
will be for sale in America. 


The third edition of ‘The School and 
Society,” by Dr. John Dewey of Chicago 
University, is just from the press of Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. Dr. Dewey's ideas 
on education are most suggestive, and are 
said to be seriously considered by edu- 
ecators all over the country, 


Lilian Bell's novel, ‘‘The Expatriates," 
is in press at Harper & Brothers. The 
scene is laid in the Paris of the present 
day, and the author shows a curious in- 
sight into certain phases of life in the gay 
eapital. The book will be likely to meet 
with considerable adverse criticisra. from 
people who know French life simply 
through the writings of romantic novelists 
and indulgent admirers. 

D. Appleton & Co. are publishing this 
week “ The Girl at the Halfway House,” 
and ‘“ Appleton’'s General Guide to the 
United States and Canada,."" “ The Flower 
of the Flock,” by W. E. Norris, will be 
brought out next week. 


D. Appleton & Co. have issued an ap- 
propriate leaflet containing descriptions of 
their outdoor and nature books. It in- 
cludes Chapman's “ Bird Studies with a 
Camera,” “Bird Life,” ‘Handbook of 
Birds of Eastern North America,’ Eugene 
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‘MacCarthy’s “ Familiar Fish,” John Row- 


ley’s ‘ The Art of Taxidermy,” John Henry 
Comstock’s “Insect Life,” and F. Schuy- 
ler Mathews’s “ Familiar Life in Field and 
Forest,” “ Familiar Features of the Road- 
side,” ‘“‘ Familiar Trees and Their Leaves,” 
and “ Familiar Flowers of Field and Gar- 
den."’ 


Miss Lillias Hamilton, who was the 
Ameer’s medical adviser, has written a 
story of Afghan life, which Murray, the 
London publisher, will bring out under the 
title of “A Vizier’s Daughter.” The same 
house also has in preparation a reprint of 
the late Lord Loch’s “ Personal Narrative 
of Occurrences During Lord Elgin’s Second 
Embassy to China in 1860,” which has a 
particular significance at this time. 


“A Literary History of America,” by 
Prof. Barrett Wendell of Harvard Univer- 
sity. will be published in London by Fisher 
Unwin. The author endeavors to define 
the points in which the national character 
and thought of America have diverged 
from those of England, and he lays chief 
emphasis on the literature of New Eng- 
land and its differences from that of the 
mother country—differences that are not 
generally recognized abroaa. 


Mr. James F. Muirhead’s books, ‘‘ The 
Land of Contrasts,” has been recently 
added to the well-known Continental Series 
of Baron Tauchnitz. It makes Vol. 3,416 of 
that series. 


“ Peccavi,”” by A. W. Horner, author of 
the “Amateur Cracksman” &nd “ Dead 
Men Tell No Tales” is in press at Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 


What may be considered as unusually 
good guesses by the editor of The Home 
Magazine for July find expression in an 
article on the war in China by Hudson 
Maxim, a full-page portrait of Admiral 
Seymour of the British Navy, together with 
a good picture of the United States battle- 
ship Oregon. 


“Mrs. Delany,”’ (Mary Granville,) being a 
memoir of 1700-1788, compiled by George 
Paston, with seven photographs and a pho- 
togravure, will shortly be published by E. 
P. Dutton & Co. The book is an abridged 
version of ‘Mrs. Delany’s Autobiography 
and Correspondence,” edited by the late 
Lady Llanover, which was published some 
years ago at a price so high that it was 
beyond the reach of the general public; 
even in that form it has been for several 
years out of print. 

Persons who are interested in the cam- 
paign that the Audubon Society is making 
against certain millinery adornments will be 
glad to learn that the full account of re- 
cent legislation, State and National, on the 
subject, with the text of the bills, is to be 
found in the current number of The Mil- 
linery Trade Review. 


The midsummer fiction number of Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine contains contributions 
from Frank H. Spearman, Jack London, 
lan Maclaren, BE. S. Martin, and others, 
while “A Prisoner Among Filipinos"’ is 
the title of Lieut. Com. James C. Gilmore's 
account of his extraordinary experiences in 
the Philippines. 

BOSTON. 

26.—At the booksellers, 
the tall piles of “ The Reign of Law” and 
“Monsieur Beaucaire” have a rival in 
Mr. George Clarke Musgrave's “In South 
Africa with Buller,” just added by Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co. to their list of what 
might be called books of contemporary his- 
tory. Mr. Musgrave’s ‘‘ Under Three Flags 
in Cuba" suffered many tribulations be- 
fore it reached its readers, but in this 
later case he has been more fortunate, and 
has even succeeded in having his book 
illustrated with sketches by Messrs. R. 
Caton Woodville, W. T. Maud, Rene Bull, 
and other “ war artists,” and in publish- 
ing the first bound account of many of the 
South African battles. It is a very good 
story to read, in spite of its author’s apolo- 
gies for haste. He has been fortunate in 
the acquaintance of many Afrikanders, 
who have told him their side of the story, 
but “ Familiarity with the Taal is apt to 
breed contempt,’’ he says, and he writes in 
the hope of persuading Americans that the 
only hope for South Africa is its federation 
under the almost republican constitution 
guaranteed by the British flag. It would be 
wrong to say that Boston is reading the 
book with avidity, but Nahant and Wen- 
ham. and Manchester, the many “cold 
roast Bostons,"’ are reading it, and the piles 
have to be renewed almost hourly, 

The Atlantic Monthly is fortunate in havy- 
ing an article on ‘ Our Rights in China,” 
ty Mr. Mark B. Dannell, for Boston keenly 
feels its ignorance of China and is anxious 
to enlighten it. To one reader, at least, 
Chinese hatred of the foreign missionary 
is justified by a single paragraph on the 
first page of this article. The missionary 
monopoly of the right to lease land and to 
live in the inland cities of the country rests 
upon a clause surreptitiously introduced 
into the Chinese text of the supplementary 
treaty of 1860. The Chinese did not dis- 
cover the clause until it was too late to 
disavow it without losing face; the English 
and American missionaries claimed the 
same rights under the most favored nation 
clause, and in the end China formally ac- 
knowledged the missionary rights. That is 
to say, the spread of Christianity in China 
rests upon a fraud of the basest nature 
committed by Christians upon heathen. 

Mr. Brooks Adams will egntribute a pa- 
per on ‘“ Russia's Interest in China" to 
the September number, and Mr. Phelps 
Whitmarsh will give some “ Philippine 
Sketches.” Dr. Charles Carroll Everett's 
“James Martineau" is a paper interesting 
to all Unitarians, and especially to those 
whose fathers were Abolitionists. Teachers 
will be especially interested in ‘* The 
Child,” by Mr. James Champlin Fernald, 
who has had something too much of the 
endless discussion of “‘ the child.” If some 
teacher would but write a paper on “ The 
Parent '’! As observed by the teacher, the 
parent quite justifies the question of the 
Head in “ Stalky & Co.” “ Are all parents 
mad?’’ demanded the Head after reading 
his letters, 


BOSTON, July 
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LONDON LITERARY LETTER. 


Written for Tus New York Times SatTur- 
DAY REVIEW by 


William L. Alden. 


LONDON, July 15.—‘ Things Seen,” by 
the late G. W. Steevens, suggests the ques- 
tion whether descriptive writing is not a 
higher form of the literary art than is es- 
say writing. Here are several essays, crit- 
ical and otherwise. All of them are clever. 
In some of them, as notably in the essay 
on Zola, Mr. Steevens shows an acute com-~- 
prehension of what it is that is great in 
Zola. In the extracts from the pretended 
“New Gibbon” there is the humor which 
springs from an imitation so close as to be 
virtually a burlesque of the original, And 
yet clever as the book is, there is nothing 
in it which might not have been written by 
almost any intelligent and cultured young 
man, Whereas the moment we turr to 
Steevens's journalistic work, and read his 
descriptions of the war in South Africa 
or of the Dreyfus trial, we recognize his 
great superiority to any other contempo- 
rary letter writer, with the solitary excep- 
tion of Mr. Kipling. 

Many people make a distinction between 
literature and journalism which is not at 
all to the credit of the latter. Most report- 
ers fully justify this distinction. But now 
and then we have a reporter—for Steevens 
was virtually a reporter on a grand scale— 
who shows that he is an artist. Any man 
who can spell, and has some acquaintance 
with grammar, can write descriptive let- 
ters of a sort. That is to say, he can cata- 
logue the sights and incidents that pass 
under his view. But to write descriptive 
letters that are worth reading aside from 
the information they convey, a man must 
have the secret of using precisely the right 
word at the right time. This is what 
Steevens did, and in that lies to a great ex- 
tent the superiority of his letters to thie 
of newspaper correspondent 
Take his description of a fight with the 
dervishes during the campaign which 
crushed the Mahdi. He invariably hit the 
right word—as invariably the skilled 
pianist strikes the right note. In so doing 
he not only wrote the most informing and 
the most readable of letters, but he wrote 
what was distinctly literature. 

Nw, to do this seems to me a much more 
difficult task than it is to write creditable 

There are of men who 
have written Steevens's essay on 
There is scarcely one who could have 
written his war letters. Probably he rat- 
ed the !atter below the level of his essays, 
and cal'ed the work by which his name will 
live mer¢ journalism,.’’ There is no arti- 
cle of faith that is more firmly believed by 
men who write than is the dogma that 
what is printed in a book may be litera- 
turc, but what is printed in a newspaper 
must of necessity be nothing but journal- 
ism. 

Descriptive writing not hold the 
place in our estimation that it should hold. 
Because it is not creative work in the sense 
that character drawing may be said to be, 
we do not think that it is a matter either 
of great difficulty or of great merit. But 
the highest class of descriptive writing is 
perhaps the most difficult of all writing. 
Many a good story writer is spoiled be- 
cause, although he can construct a good 
plot and create living characters, he cannot 
describe their actions or the scenes among 
which they move. Such men could not do 
better than to study Steevens’s letters. 
They might find in making the attempt 
reason to think higher of Steevens’s skill 
than they will ever think of it if they do 
not make the attempt. 
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The Academy has offered a reward of 
one guinea for the best plot for a story of 
a mysterious and gruesome character, A 
little while ago Mr. Bernard Capes, in The 
Cornhill Magazine, gave away half a dozen 
plots for short stories. That is to say, he 
printed the plots, and it is to be supposed 
that should any one make use of one or 
more of them Mr. Capes would not protest. 
Several of these plots were very ingenious, 
and writers of short stories, who constant- 
ly cudgel their brains for plot, must won- 
der at Mr. Capes’s reckless improvidence. 
It is all very well for The Academy to offer 
a prize for the best plot, but what does it 
propose to do with the plots which will be 
sent in by competitors for the prize? Are 
they to be the property of The Academy, 
and, if so, will they be used by some one? 
It is probable that the majority of the 
plots which will be sent to The Academy 
will be useless, but among them may be 
some which might be extremely useful to 
a writer who is short of plots. The idea 
of offering a reward of one guinea for a 
plot is one which may commend itself to 
writers. Say that Jones has an order for 
a story, and has no plot at hand. He of- 
fers to pay one guinea for the best plot 
which may be sent to him, and he may 
have forty or fifty offered to him. Among 
these he selects one which he can use, 
and there is the material for his short story 
furnished to him at the low price of a 
guinea. The Academy deserves the credit 
of having pointed out a way of obtaining 
plots which may prove to be of inestimable 
value to authors. While some men invent 
plots with the utmost facility, others find 

the invention of a plot nine-tenths of the 
work of writing a story. If the men who 
can invent plots will supply them to the 
anen who invent them with difficulty, short 
story writing will become a much simpler 
affair than it now is. 

°,° 

Mr. T. W. H. Crosland has published a 
volume of “ Pleasant Odes,’ which at first 
sight may be mistaken for poetry. Moat, 
if not all, of them have appeared from 
time to time in the pages of that excelent 
weekly The Outlook. They are bright and 
readable, but why they should be printed 





as if they were poetry, and why they 
should be called odes it is not easy to see. 
They are simply letters to various promi- 
nent men, and the sentences, instead of be- 
ing printed after the manner of prose, are 
cut up into various lengths. There may 
be reason in them, but there is certainly no 
rhyme, and if they contain a single ele- 
ment of poetry { have not yet been able to 
discover it. I once knew a man who wrote 
an entire book in rhyme and printed it as 
if it were prose. The result was not a 
success, and it is probable that had Mr. 
Crosland printed his so-called odes as if 
they were prose and had called them 
“Open Letters"’ they would have been at 
least as readable as they now are. 


azine to be called The Ladies’ Magazine, 
and its first number is to contain the open- 
ing chapters of Mr. Hall Caine’s new 
serial, ‘“‘The Eternal City.” This is the 
story which was to have been entitled, ac- 
cording to newspaper rumor, ‘“‘The Ro- 
man.’ All that is known of it is that the 
scene of the story is laid in Reme, and 
that it is to deal, at least to some extent, 
with the social and political Rome of the 
present day. That is what M. Zola’s 
* Rome” dealt with, and for any one, even 
Mr. Hall Caine, to fallow in the footsteps 
of Zola is a large undertaking. It has 
been said that in his new novel Mr. Caine 
shows his sympathy with the Socialist 
movement in Italy. I very much doubt it. 
Some time ago I saw the report of an in- 
terview with Mr. Caine in which he spoke 
of Italian affairs with a degree of intelli- 
gence which is extremely rare in the case 
of a foreigner who undertakes to explain 
the intricate politics of modern Italy after 
a residence of a few months in Rome. That 
he should now range himself on the side 
of the Socialists, who are trying to undo 
all that was done by the men who made 
Italy is to say the least, very improbable. 
s,° 

It was inevitable that in time there should 
revolt against the Omar Khayyam 
This revolt has broken out here with 
There is evidently about to 
be a determined attempt to show that 
Omar, like Ossian, is really the creation of 
a modern writer. Time was when Ossian's 
alleged poetry was greatly admired, and 
Napoleon considered it to be the finest 
poetry that the world had ever seen. Also 
Lamartine shared the Ossian craze, and 
wrote soundingly of the great Poet of the 
North. All the world now knows that 
what was called Ossian's poetry was in 
reality only ‘*‘ Macpherson's rant.’ Doubt- 
less there was an Omar Khayyam, 
as there probably was an Ossian, but the 
probability that Fitz Gerald wrote the 
greater part of what is popularly supposed 
to have been written by Omar is certainly 
very strong. Of course, the moment it is 
assumed that Fitz Gerald, a modern British 
subject, is responsible for the Rubaiyat, 
we shall hear denunciations of its immor- 
ality. The public which can read with 
complacency praises of drunkenness writ- 
ten by a Persian poet would not endure 
similar praises written by a contemporary 
Briton. As I do not know a word of 
Persian [ am not entitled to have any opin- 
ion as to the authenticity of the poetry at- 
tributed to Omar Khayyam, but it is evi- 
dent that the ciaim that Omar Khayyam is 
simply a mask worn by the late Mr. Fitz 
Gerald is to be vigorously pushed, and will 
obtain a great many supporters. 
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* Robert Orange,’’ Mrs. Craigie’s new ro- 
mance, is having a large sale. Nobody can 
deny the cleverness of the book. Mrs. 
Craigie could’not be otherwise than brill- 
lant even when writing of the struggles of 
a religious cad. But that any one will 
share her estimate of the worth of her 
hero is doubtful. Can it be that Robert 
Orange is really the sort of man who seems 
to a woman to be heroic? As a combina- 
tion of wholly unnecessary donkey and 
aggressively unpleasant cad, Robert Or- 
ange seems to me to be the most unpleas- 
ant figure of modern fiction. This does 
not detract from the skill with which the 
book is written or from the brilliancy of 
Mrs. Craigie’s style. ‘Nor does it conflict 
with the fact that there are admirable 
things in the book. Still, Robert Orange 
himself inevitably creates a thirst for 
blood in the minds of most men who read 
about him. That a woman should have 
loved him merely shows that women have 
a genius for misunderstanding what is ad- 
mirable in man. And the woman whom 
Mrs. Craigie has drawn as her heroine is 
certainly a living and breathing woman. 
Why she wasted herself on Robert Orange 
is a mystery. W. L. ALDEN. 


Memories of an Editor.* 


What chiefly interests the editor of a 
daily newspaper is daily news, of which it 
may be said that it serves its purpose, like 
other evils, in being “sufficient for the 
day"; for newspaper style generally, in 
matter and form, is of the value of that 
which “ to-day is, and to-morrow is cast 
into the ove” This quality of transitori- 
ness marks, to a great extent, Sir Edward 
Russell’s book. Its contents are such in- 
cidents and gossip as drift naturally into 
the columns of the newspaper. 

Dealing largely, as this matter does, with 
notable public men, by which we may part- 
ly see what manner of men they are, it 
also reveals between the lines, if not os- 
tensibly, how public affairs are managed 
and what the motives are which shape the 
current of events, motives oftentimes so 
purely party and persona! that, in the light 
of such revelations, it {s unpleasant to 
*THAT REMINDS ME. By Sir Edward Russell, 


editor of The Liverpool Daily Post. London: 
i. Fisher Unwin. 1599, 
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READY ON MONDAY, JULY 30TH. 


THE THIRD EDITION 


OF MR, WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS'S 


NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL OF CLASSICAL TIMES 


A FRIEND 


OF CASAR. 


A Tats or tHe Fat. or tHe Roman REpvBLIC. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


‘One of the best historical nov- 


|els perhaps of many years.’’— The 


The Pearson house is to issue a new mag- | 


Philadelphia Press. 


“Tt tells a story alive with hu- 
man interest, aglow with passion, 
brilliant with quick-moving ac- 
tion, abounding in vividly told 
incident. . . . The novel may 
be read with absorbing interest.” — 
The Outlook. 


‘“‘A real treat for the scholarly 
fancy.’’— The Churchman, 


‘‘A thrilling story, full of hu- 
man interest. . . . A stirring 
period of Rome’s greatest glory.” 
—The Springfield Union. 

“A story which moves and holds 
the reader, which pictures brilliant- 
ly and accurately the splendid life 
of a great historical period.” — The 
Springfield Republican, 

“Vividly interesting, 
thrilling plot.’’—Burlington 
Press, 


with a 
Free 


“IN MR. DAVIS'S STIRRING TALE OF THE OLO ROMAN 
DAYS, THE ORIGINALITY OF HIS TREATMENT LIES IN THE FACT 
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The Macmillan Com pany, Publishers, New York, 
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Pechili, 28x20 inches, handsomely printed. 


Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, 7 & 9 West 18th St., New York. 


contemplate the possible results of many 
public measures. When the tricks of the 
drummer become the weapons of the 
statesman, and to the extent to which this 
is the case, our respect for men in responsi- 
ble places is proportionately diminished. 

For instance, nothing cowld be more hu- 
miliating to a right-minded public man or 
more eloquent as a revelation of mere po- 
litical imposition than the ‘“ Bradlaugh 
cry,’’ which was, on Randolph Churchill's 
confession, got up by the Tories solely for 
party purposes. It seems they had “no 
other cry to go upon,” and it answered 
their purpose well. It is absolutely de- 
grading, and in such leaders no sensible 
man would place the slightest confidence. 
To this extent the book is useful. 

There is, of course, in this connection a 
good deal about Disraeli, and Bright, and 
Gladstone. Disraeli is necessarily displayed 
in the field on which the one sole aim of 
his life was worked out. We have Bright 
in social deshabille, as well as in the scenes 
of his triumphs, and he is always an in- 
spiring figure. In a truthful representa- 
tion of Gladstone—and Sir Edward seems 
to have known him very well—he invaria- 
bly appears as, all round, the foremost 
man, with qualities so eminent that we 
never fear seeing him in any circumstances. 
The Queen figures here, too, and a good 
story is told of her ‘‘as a crofter,” one 
probably not to be found elsewhere. These 
are the most important figures in the book, 
which ts, on the whole, though varying in 
interest, of tolerably uniform freshness. 

The volume opens on Cecil Rhodes and 
South Africa; and with Rhodes is linked 
Harold Frederic. The longest chapter save 
one, and that one on Mr. Gladstone, is on 
Sothern, and can be recommended as in- 
tensely amusing. Next to having seen the 
man, it is the best thing possible. He 
moves before us on the boards; we see the 
skip and the glass held in the eye; we hear 
the stammer and the dry, unmusical tones. 

There is a good and characteristic story 
of Gen. Grant when he was in Liverpool. 
A man who had followed the General's 
campaign very closely was so puzzled over 
one movement in it that he wrote to the 
Mayor and asked to see Grant. When the 
matter was mentioned, the General said, 
“Certainly; show the gentleman in.” He 
had brought the map with him, and, un- 
rolling it, pointed and said: “On such a 
day you were there and the Southerners 
were there. Now, it seems to me that you 
ought certainly to have gone there, and you 
went there,” pointing again. The General 
took the cigar from his mouth and said: 
“You're right, Sir; damned blunder.” 

There are three chapters given to Amer- 
ica and American ways, in which some 
well-known men. and institutions are 
talked about and where we may see our- 
selves as others see us. They are written 
in distinctly newspaper style. New York 
and Boston are touched upon, and New- 
port, rather descriptively. American 
phrases, toleration, and drinking customs 
are discussed; but from the whole we get 
the impression that it is risky to handle 
such subjects on a first visit or without 
due preparation, and on partial acquaint- 
ance. The opinion quoted of an American 
on the clergy is, however, worth noting. 
Sir K“ward expressed the opinion that 


American divines too often took a rather 
worldly view of their avocation and “ ran” 
their churches as a business. The Amer- 
ican thought just the same of the English 
clergy, and because they did not push 
and advertise and offer meritorious attrac- 
tions"’ he thought them “deficient in 
genuine spiritual earnestness.” The spe- 
cial effort of American preachers to at- 
tract he held to be the “best proof of 
their sincere zeal.’’ 

There is no very strong reason for the 
of the book as a whole and no 
air of such a pretense. It is decidedly an 
enjoyable entertainment. 


A Fighting Boy.* 

Ned Pevear is indeed a remarkable stow- 
away. He is found on a transport en route 
for the Philippines. When he is hauled out 
of his hiding place the first things Ned 
asks for are soap, water, and a brush. A 
demand of this character is so unusual 
that at once Ned's special quality is dis- 
coverable. Ned has run away from Tol- 
man's Military and Commercial Institute. 
The lad’s nice manners at once make him 
friends among the officers on the ship. Ned 
arrives at Manila and sees active service. 
He becomes one of Gen. Lawton’s aides. 
Ned is captured, then makes his escape, 
and with a comrade gets aboard of a Ma- 
lay proa, and finally he lands at Delagoa 
Bay. He falls into the hands of the Boers, 
and Oom Paul forces him to join the 
Transvaal forces. Somehow Ned leaves the 


Boers and is thrown into the English serv- 
ice. He meets Lord Roberts. 

The story is crammed full of military ad- 
venture. There never is a fight that Ned 
is not in the thick of it. Mr. Elbridge S. 
Brooks is amazingly inventive. Ned is not 
to be killed, though he passes through 
countless scrapes. Finally, not very much 
the worse for it, Ned is returned to the 
Military and Commercial Institute. 


existence 





A New Novel by Miss Silberrad. 


Miss Una IL. Silberrad, the young Eng- 
lish authoress, whose “ Enchanter,”’ pub- 
lished last Autumn by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, has met with pronounced success 
abroad, has just finished a novel which 
will be brought out in London by Heine- 
mann, and in this country by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. It ts entitled “ The Lady of 
Dreams,"' and is said to be a daring at- 
tempt to reconcile realism and idealism in 
the same theme. For this reason it may 
not be unlike some of the elder Haw- 
thorne’s ‘romances. The story traces the 
development of a young girl's life—her iso- 
lation, her peaceful marriage, her awak- 
ening. and her death. Crime and romance 
enter into the thread of the tale, the main 
atmosphere of which is that of the east 
of London; but here one is also made ac- 
quainted with the little-guessed poetic in- 
fluences which touch the most sordid lives. 
Miss Silberrad is hardly twenty-eight yet, 
and with the exception of a short story 
published in one of the English magazines 
in 1896, “The Enchanter”’ was her first 


appearance in print. She has lived since 
her birth in Essex, and is the eldest daugh- 
ter In a large family, whose cares have left 
her little recreation. Both the English and 
American publishers of her forthcoming 
book are more than usually sanguine as to 
its success. 


*WITH LAWTON AND ROBERTS. A_ Boy's 
Adventures in the Philippines and the Trans- 
vaal. By Elbridge S. Brooks. Illustrated 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. $1.2& 
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The Consolation of Books. 
. ARTHUR D, CLOUGH, Brooklyn, writes: 
* A notice in last week's issue of your. ever- 
@elightful Review of a new collection of 
Dbook-lovers’ appreciation, and the mention 
of the genuine book-lovers’ habit of culling 
and hiving choice fugitive prose and verse 
has irapelled me to bring out of my small 
store an appreciation of the consolation of 
books, which for simplicity, beauty, and 
true feeling is second to none of those de- 
lightful selections in the book-lover’s brev- 
fary—Ireland’s enchiridion—or to those in 
any other like collection with which I am 
acquainted. The author is Wen T'ien- 
Hsiang, a Chinese, who lived and died in 
the thirteenth century. From the eontext 
of the extract which I give it appears that 
the author was imprisoned at the time of 
writing, evidently for some political of- 
fense. The only comfort allowed him was 
his books, and his only consolation was in 
reading the records of the heroes, scholars, 
and sages of the past, whose unswerving 
honesty and devotion regarded death less 
than dishonor when life was no longer 
compatible with honor. He writes: ‘ The 
sun of those dead heroes has long since set, 
but their recerds are before me still. And 
while the wind whistles under the eaves, I 
open my@books and read, and lo! in their 
presence my heart glows with a borrowed 
fire.’ 

“This I have written on the fly leaf of 
my ‘North's Plutarch,’ and there it is a 
golden commentary on a golden book. 

“The extract is taken from a volume of 
ethical selections éntitled ‘Thoughts and 
Aspirations of the Ages,’ edited by Dr. W. 
Cc. Coupland.” 


Sympathizes with Mrs, Sherwood. 

MISS MAY MACKINTOSH,.. Boston, 
Mass., expresses appreciation of Mrs. Sher- 
wood's article, “ Heroines Who Smoke,” 
and says: “I especially sympathize with 
her irritation at finding really fine bits of 
character painting, deep studies of human 
motives, and the most exquisite turns of 
diction mixed up with the depressing and 
often highly objectionable plots of the 
modern novel. One wishes for some intel- 
lectual winnowing process, for these pas- 
sages are so aggrayatingly good when one 
considers their surroundings! 

“T have just enjoyed a book of far dif- 
ferent calibre. Written by a Roman Cath- 
olic priest, it gives a picture of old-time 
Irish village life which is fine in its sim- 
plicity and beauty of style. Protestants or 
Catholics alike must fall in love with dear 
old ‘Daddy Dan,’ with even his faults, 
so endearingly apparent. The book is 
called ‘My New Curate,’ by the Rev. P. A. 
Sheehan, and published by Marlier & Co." 

CHARLES H. WARD, Seabright, N. J., 
writes: *“‘ Let me congratulate you on the 
reappearance of articles by Mrs. Sherwood 
in your pages. She is certainly a literary 
Phoenix! After such a baptism of fire 
and such physical suffering, to emerge un- 
dimmed, undaunted, it is truly marvelous! 
What woman can the age show of such per- 
ennial mental vitality? . Pray encourage 
her to continue her brilliant contributions. 
This last is surely one of her best,”’ 


“England” a Figure of Speech. 

Ss. T. B., Seymour, Conn., writes: ‘‘ The 
reply of ‘L. F. 8.’ of Ithaca to Mr. Gal- 
braith of Victoria in Tae SaturpAy ReE- 
view of July 14 seems to show the neces- 
sity of precise accentuation, and that a 
writer cannot always follow the plan of Sir 
Timothy Dexter of Boston and put all the 
grammatical points at the end of his sub- 
ject if he wishes to be properly understood. 
But may we not question his argument 
from another standpoint when he calls it 
the British Empire? Why not call it the 
English Empire? Briton forms but a small 
part of it, for the Britons were so thor- 
oughly driven into the west of the island by 
the many invasions of Danes, Norwegians, 
Picts,, Scots, Normans, and others that 
Wales only was left to them, and if we 
wish to be exact, as a matter of fact it 
ought to be called the Welsh Empire. How- 
ever, there is one word In the English lan- 
guage which explains the whole matter, 
but which has not been merftioned by any 
one of the writers who have figured in the 
discussion. It shows us that there is so lit- 
tle of our daily experience in conversation 
that can be called exact; it covers almost 
all our intercourse with not only our fel- 
low men, but also with our Maker, for 
when we rise in the morning the first thing 
we ask of our Heavenly Father is that He 
will give us ‘our daily bread’; we do not 
ask for butter or meat or tea or milk; it is 
all covered by that one word ‘bread.’ We 
all know that simple bread is but a part of 
our daily food, but here we use a part as 
a figure of speech, to express the whole of 
our wants, and throughout the day we con- 
tinue to converse in a similar manner, using 
figures of speech to represent the common 
things of life. In this free-hand manner 
we use England for the so-called British 
Empire, although it forms but a part of the 
empire. If Mr. Hutton or Mr. Galbraith 
or ‘L. F. 8.’ of Ithaca will turn to his so- 
called English grammar he will find the 
word ‘synecdoche,’ which will explain the 
whole matter and show the truth of the old 
rhyme: 

“** People often get into a pother 

For the want of understanding one an- 

other, 
And waste their words and ink about 
What springs from nothing, if they trace 
it out.’ ”’ 


Cooper’s “ Ned Myers.” 

W. H. FARRINGTON, Elizabeth, N. J., 
writes concerning Cooper's ‘‘ Ned Myers,” 
io which reference has been made in re- 
cent issues of TmE SaturpAY Review: “ It 
seems a little singular that this one of his 
works was not included in the well-known 
so-called ‘Darley Edition.’ I never heard 
that there was any question as to the au- 
thorship of it, although Oscar Fay Adams 
cmits it in the list he gives of Cooper's 
writings. Sharp, however, in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary of English Authors,’ which, by the 
way, includes most of the leading Amer- 
ican writers, quotes it as published in 1843. 


| Sey 


‘8 works were published in. 
England, one of which, at least, 1. e., ‘The 
French Governess,’ it is difficult to iden- 
tify. Many of Cooper's works were, I be- 
lieve, originally issued anonymously, and 
it would be interesting to know if any 
question as to the authorship of ‘Ned 
Myers’ existed. The Darley Edition of 
Cooper’s novels was supposed to be com- 
plete in thirty-two volumes, and yet this 
‘Ned Myers,’ for some reason, was not in- 
cluded,” 


Not the First Edition. 

A. T. PENDLETON, Elizabeth, N. J., 
writes: ‘In your issue of Saturday last 
you note that for ‘ the first time the public 
at large is to have at its disposal ‘‘ The 
Kasidah of Haje Abdu-Al-Yazdi,”’ through 
the publication by H. J. Cook of London. 

“It has probably escaped your notice that 
an elition of ‘The Kasidah’ was published 
by Thomas B. Mosher of Portland, Me., in 
1896 (1 think) in his Old World Series, and 
a second edition, of which I have a copy, in 
1898."" 

JOSEPH GRINDON, St. Louis, Mo., 
writes on this subject: “As a lover of 
dainty books you have a treat in store, as 
you evidently have not seen the elegant 
edition of ‘The Kasidah' published in 1806 
by Thomas B. Mosher of Portland, Me. The 
first edition of 925 copies on Van Gelder 
paper is especially’ attractive. I find on 
Page 16 a reference to an 1880 edition. ‘ The 
Kasidah (couplets) of Hajt Abdu-Al-Yazdi; 
A Lay of the Higher Law. Translated and 
Annotated by his Friend and Pupil, F. B. 
London: Bernard Quaritch, 15 Piccadilly. 
1880.’ 

‘* Besides the above, there would appear 
to be an undated edition, privately printed— 
at least it is down in the catalogues. The 
1894 edition of 100 numbered copies, issued 
to subscribers, with a preface by Lady 
Burton, was a quarto of 86 pages, published 
in London.” 


A Book Lovers’ Club. 


SAMUEL L. BOARDMAN, Bangor, Me., 
speaking of the evident extension of the 
love of books, writes: ‘‘ There has just 
been formed at Bangor, Me., a club of book 
lovers, called The De Burians, in honor of 
Richard De Bury, born in 1287, who col- 
lected the first private library in England, 
of which he was so enamored that he wrote 
his ‘ Philobiblon; or, Treatise on the Love 
of Books,’ a new edition of which has late- 
ly been published in New York. The object 
of the Bangor De Burians is the holding of 
meetings, at which papers are read by 
some member and the subject discussed, 
the visiting of the private libraries of its 
members and others in various parts of the 
State, and the publication of special mon- 
ographs devoted to some subject in line 
with the objects of the club. These pam- 
phlets or numbers of the club's transac- 
tions will be issued on the birthday anni- 
versary of some eminent book lover, among 
these being Leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, 
Gladstone, Ruskin, and others. The Secre- 
tary of the club is Mr. Wilfred A. Hen- 
nessy, 56 High Street, who will be glad to 
answer any questions relating to the club 
or to receive subscriptions to its publica- 
tions,” 


A Book That Displeases. 


F. C. LANE, New York, writes: * Permit 
me, through the medium of your valuable 
review, to criticise certain incidents in a 
book recently published by the G. W. Dil- 
lingham Company, entitled ‘A Gentleman 
Born,’ The general trend of episodes indli- 
cates a perverted taste on the part of the 
author. Surely no one of correct moral 
ideas will wish to be dragged into the cafés 
of the Tenderloin, rushed, willy nilly, into 
the Chinese quarter or the slums, or initi- 
ated into the fascination (7) of opium smok- 
ing. 

“ Are the ‘smart set,’ even to gratify the 
author’s ambition, to be forcibly dragged 
into print, with their real or imaginary foi- 
bles paraded before the public generally?” 


An Answer in the Negative. 


MARIE HEMSTREET, New York, reply- 
ing to the query of Mr. Frederick Williams, 
“Is Omar’s Philosophy Wholesome?” in 
the issue of THE SATURDAY REvIEw of July 
21, says: “A friend of mine became deeply 
imbued with the Omar philosephy, and 
found its hopeless conclusions of so little 
comfort that when his portion of misfort- 
une and disappointment assailed him, he 
marked in his Rubaiyat Verses 50 and 51, 
advocating suicide as a means of escape, 
laid the book face downward beside him, 
and followed the melancholy advice by 
shuoting himself. Another person I know 
destroyed himself under almost similar 
conditions, leaving near him a copy of the 
poem with the last two verses heavily un- 
derscored.. Another friend admits that she 
dares not read the poem often, as its beau- 
ty and charm fascinate, while its rebellious 
gloom serves to increase her natural ten- 
dency to melancholy. In this connection it 
is interesting to recall that in his novel 
“The Wind of Destiny ’’ Mr. Arthur Sher- 
burne Hardy drives his heroine to suicide 
through the combined agencies of an un- 
happy love affair, a severe illness, and the 
inevitable suicide verses from the Rubaiyat, 
which ring in her ears until they goad her 
to test their truth by throwing herself into 
the river. 

** When I read these verses, so powerfully 
illumined by the Vedder illustrations, I 
realize their charm to the full, and admit 
the book to be a thing of beauty. But I can 
fecl and testify to its unhealthfulness as 
an influence. It is, of course, impossible to 
know just how much of a part Omar played 
in the lives and deaths of the persons above 
mentioned, but the fact that he holds out 
nothing of inspiration, nothing to help us 
onward and upward in our journey through 
this difficult world, should lead us to steep 
ourselves in his atmosphere but sparingly, 
and turn quickly to something more sug- 
gestive of the ozone of pine woods and 
mountain tops.” 


A Bookseller’s Suggestion. 

J. A. JENKINS, New York, writes: ‘I 
would like to make a suggestion which I 
think would be a good thing for booksellers 
and would be of great help to them. Why 
not in the review of books request the read- 


- , impossi- 
ble to find some of the books that I get 


for. I keep a pretty good outlook 
for the new books, but it is hard to keep 
them all in mind, and I am sure other 
booksellers have met with the same 
trouble,” 


Letters of General William Heath. 

Mrs. LAURA DAYTON FESSENDEN 
writes: ‘‘ Not long since, while sorting over 
a bag of papers, I came upon a bundle of 
yellow, parchment-like copy, which proved 
to be a packet of journals, newspaper arti- 
cles, and correspondence from the pen of 
Gen. William Heath of Revolutionary fame. 
One of the papers is the original of the let- 
ter sent by Gen. Heath to Gen. Knox, offer- 
ing his resignation to the Society of the 
Cincinnati and explaining to Gen. Knox his 
reasons for so doing. 

“IT should like to know if a book of Gen. 
Heath's memoirs is in print. If there is no 
such public record, the letters in my pos- 
session written and signed by (as He says) 
‘the last surviving General of the First 
Congressional appointment’ would be in- 
teresting to many in this eminently gene- 
alogical age,” 


Mts. Woods’s Writings. 

HARRY 8. GOODALE, Maysville, Va., 
writes: “ Your issue of July 21 has a brief 
notice of the writings of Margaret S. 
Woods, daughter of the Dean of Westmin- 
ster, in which you express a very high ad- 
miration for Mrs. Woods's work, regretting 
that ‘her books have never, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, appeared in American 
editions.’ 

‘Some eight or ten years ago, when sub- 
mitting to Henry Holt & Co. a manuscript 
novel by another daughter of Dean Brad- 
ley, that had been placed for the purpose 
in my hands, Mr. Henry Holt mentioned 
that their house had some time previously 
published an edition of Mrs. Woods's ‘ Vil- 
lage Tragedy,’ and added: ‘We knew it 
a very doubtful venture, but feit willing to 
risk losing the several hundred dollars, 
which we did lose, in putting before the 
American public a work of such transcen- 
dent genius.’ ”’ 


What Is the True Japan ?* 


What is the true Japan? Depend upon it, 
it is a country with a people by no means 
easy to understand. There is Mr. Lafcadio 
Hearn, who is more Japanese than is the 
original. You may catch from Mr. Lafca- 
dio Hearn poetic Japan. With him you live 
in an odor of cherry blossoms and the 
geisha are ever dancing around you. Then 
there is Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain, who 
is by no means so sentimental as Mr. 
Hearn. Mr. Chamberlain declares that the 
Japanese are the greatest of borrowers, 
having but two entirely original things— 
their poetry and their method of bathing. 

Mr. Clarence Ludlow Brownell has both a 
clever and incisive way of describing what 
he has seen in Japan. He is not stiff- 
necked or unappreciative of the many 
charming things that come under his no- 
tice, But he is not carried away. He does 
not yield to the first impressions. He dis- 
cards all flummery, and his volume is all 
the better on that account. If it is the 
lesser matters he writes about, neverthe- 
less “Tales from Tokio” is a singularly 
opportune book. The important part Japan 
is to play in the events which are coming 
makes it necessary that we should have 
a better comprehension of the Japanese. 
What has the author to say about the mis- 
sionary? 

He is taken s sly, j 
The Maik the ogrously ae ae 
being short on copy, gives him [the mission- 
ary] opportunity to point out in print the 
weak spots in the creeds, customs, rights, 
or beliefs of his brother missionaries of 
other sects. The Japanese smile at him 
then, and the Buddhists say: ‘‘ Honorable 
divergence of honorable opinion apparently 
augustiy existing is among the teachers of 
the religion from the West.”’ Then they 
rub their polls and become abstracted in 
contemplation of absolute unconsciousness. 

The Japanese convert is always a clever 
fellow, and he sometimes “ pulls the mis- 
sionary’s leg.”” He can be a Christian for 
what he may receive, not exactly in a ma- 
terial way, but for the sake of an educa- 
tion. 

As he changes from _ school to school, 
change being a great delight to the Jap- 
nanese, he is converted frequently. By the 
time his education is complete he is one of 
the most converted persons in the world. 
Indeed, it is not extraordinary to find a 
member of the Greek Church who is also 
a Congregationalist, a French Catholic, a 
Baptist, a Unitarian, a Methodist, a com- 
municant of the Church of England, and 
belonging possibly to half a dozen minor 
Mission organizations. 

The difficulties of the missionary begin 
when he attempts to study the language. 
To do this may require years. ‘‘ The spoken 
language will furnish ample occupation for 
even the most ardent during the first five 
years.”” Then the written language is an 
entirely different thing. ‘‘ To read the news- 
papers comfortably one should know at 
least 6,000 characters. Some minds have 
given way in the attempt to learn them. 

“The Japanese are loyal, brave, courteous, 
and hospitable, but fair play as Americans 
and English understand it does not appeal 
to them.”’ That is Mr. Brownell’s introduc- 
ticn to a chapter devoted to the commercial 
probity of the Japanese. He prints this: 
“As a class, Japanese merchants have 
hardly more than a vestige of commercial 
integrity. The foreign merchants in Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, and Nagasaki will allow them 
none whatever, and when he holds forth 
on native business ways his language is 
more vigorous than polite.’”’ Mr. Brownell 
explains in a way the reason for this want 
of probity. In the older time the merchant 
was despised. He was of the lowest class. 
To be in trade was to be degraded. Then 
the sense of fairness in business became 
*“atrophied,.”’ Contracts signed by natives 
may not be worth the paper they are writ- 
ten en. This chapter, entitled ‘‘ Cho Kimi 


*TALES FROM TOKIO. By Clarence Ludlow } 


Brownell. New York: Warner & Brownell. 


‘ 


Japau positions of trust in the leading 
eign offices. The “shrafft” in the 


er’s counting room always is a Chinaman. . 


This charge of want of probity is not, how- 
ever, a general one, but only applicable to 
the trading classes. 

The Japanese theatre is well described, 
and the author sounds the praises of the 
actors, ae 


Their versatility is marvelous. They play 
comedy, tragedy, and farce in either male 
or female parts with equal facility and fe- 
licity. They were born to the stage, a3 
were their parents and grandpare be- 
fore them for-a dozen generations. The 
have acted from the time they were of su 
ficient size to be seen by the spectators. 
With such inheritance and such training 
it would be strange if they did not excel. 


The status of the actor has changed in 
Japan, Formerly actors “came under the 
general classification of beasts, * * * to- 
day distinguished actors are received in the 
homes of persons of the highest rank.’’ The 
author writes that the Japanese theatre is 
the only place left in which one can study 
the ways of old Japan. Some of the theat~- 
rical conventionalities are strange. Think 
of the hero’s leg being cut off in a mortal 
combat, and the realistic effect of that leg 
hopping about the stage. The sgmurai of 
the past, as he may be found in Japan to- 
day, Mr.; Brownell has not much respect 
for. The |samurai’s talk was grandiloquent, 
but he did his best to fleece the author, 
who was his tenant. Kintaro Okashi was 
splendid and a humbug. A book treating 
about Japan would be without color were 
the geisha left out. She is a personage by 
no Means easy to understand: 

In Japan every one is always entertaining 
some one. Few things happen that do not 
demand a feast. Consequently, the geisha 
is seldom out of sight, that is, literally 
speaking. She appears at the festal place 
soon after the earliest arrivals, or about 
two hours before dinner is announced. It is 
the custom in her country for guests to 
come ahead of time instead of behind time. 
You get your first sight of her as she bows 
low at the threshold, her hands palm down 
on the floor before her and her face pressed 
close against them. As she bows she says, 
“Omina ‘sana gomen kudasai,"”" which 
means, ‘‘Honorable Mr. and Mrs. Every- 
body, august pardon deign!”’ 

Modesty comes from education, and how 
much of this quality is inborn in the geisha 
no one has precisely formulated. There are 
grades of geishas, and the worst belopg to 
the treaty ports. The Prince of Sendai, the 
grandest Japanese swell, his goings on, his 
spendthrift ways, are all cleverly described. 
The European plunger is a poor nobody 
when compared with this Prince. He was 
no milksop, for “it was said that he could 
draw his sword and take off an enemy's 
head at a single stroke.” Etiquette is car- 
ried out in Japan to its most absurd point. 
It must be as meaningless as it is tire- 
some. Fancy a culprit arrested by a Japa- 
nese policeman, and the “cop,” as he ties 
up the wrists of the bad man, saying, “‘ Au- 
gust personage deign,”’ and the rascal re- 
plying, “Oh, don’t mention it.””. Mr. Clar- 
ence Ludlow Brownell’s literary treatment 
of his topic Is excellent. It is even rare to 
find so much information imparted in se 
entertaining a manner, 


The Gas Engine.* 


Messrs. Parsell and Weed, who have col- 
laborated in the preparation of the volume 
entitled ‘‘Gas Engine Construction,” have 
written the work especially for the ama- 
teur; in fact, the idea of the book is to 
give anybody with a mechanical turn of 
mind the history of the gas engine and to 
explain the method of building one. Some 
of us must remember having seen for the 
first time a gas engine at work at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition in Philadelphia. Then 
it was barely a practical machine. The idea 
of a power to be brought about by the igni- 
tion of gases is a very old one. The first 
combustion of gunpowder and the power 
then developed the inventor did not over- 
look. In 1678, the Abbé de Hautefeuille 
built a gunpowder engine. A hundred years 
afterward a gas engine was patented in 
England. As early as 1799 and 1800, Phil- 
ippe Lebon made a gas engine. After that 
there were many inventors. In 1860 there 
was the Lenoir engine, but the efficient 
engine worked with explosive gas is to be 
placed to the credit of Otto in 1878. “‘ This 
marks the practical introduction of the 
principle which has given rise to what is 
now a large industry, with almost count- 
less modifications of detail as designed by 
the many inventors who have been engaged 
during the last twenty years in this work.” 

Special pains have been taken by the au- 
thors with the illustrations. They have not 
been satisfied with only pen-and-ink draw- 
ings, but in many reproduce by 
means of photography the actual working 


cases 


parts of gas engines. For the amateur we 
should consider this work to be of great 
value. What with the coming of the auto- 
mobile, and the common usage of the 
launch, where power is used, an acquaint- 
ance with the machinery described in the 
vclume becomes a necessity. 





A series of the classics In literature is 
being published by E. P. Dutton & Co, 
in connection with J. M. Dent & Co. of 
London, who are recognized as among the 
most artistic printers of the time. The 
first volume to be published will be “‘ The 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius.” This 
volume will contain several authentic let- 
ters recently discovered in the Vatican at 
Rome, and never before published. This 
volume will be a delight to all real book 
lovers, the paper is delightful, the print 
good, it contains six photogravure illus- 
trations, while each chapter has initial 
letter head and _ tailpiece in red. The 
second volume of the series will be Bacon's 


*GAS ENGINE CONSTRUCTION. A Practical 
Treatise, Describing the Theory and Prin- 
ciples of the Action of Gas Entering Into 
Various Types. By Henry V. A. Parsell, Jr., 
and Arthur J. Weed. New York: Norman 
W. Henley & Co, 
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English by Roger 
19%. New York: 
SO) cents 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By A. R. 
Hornbrook, A. M. 12me. Pp 416. New York: 
American Book Company. 65 cents 

LOVE 18 IN THE STOMACH, NOT THE 
HEART. By John M. mall. i2mo. Pp. 
= Brooklyn, N. ¥.:; Published by the Au- 
thor. 


History of Architectur:.* 

An annual’s first duty ia to record history. 
¥f the history it records be creditable, if it 
be out of the ordinary, and of wide appeal 
in its subject, the volume ia fortunate. But 
The Architectural Annual 1900 adds an- 
other advantage even to these. It is the 
first of its series. It has mot merely the 
histery of a year to recount. 
the birth of a new movement, and Is Itself 
{Mustrative of the movement's rapid growth 
in power. 

Albert Kelsey, the editor, is a young man 


EEE 


A. Pat- 
Mass. 75 


Turned out of Latin inte 
L'Estrange. 18mo. Pp. 
The Macmillan Company. 


who has risen promptly 


| ter's organ, 


South j 


It chronicles | 


to a leading place 
among Philadelphia architects. He . has 
been President of the T-Square Club and is 
President of the Architectural 
America. The annual appears 
and for a first publication is a 
ambitious volume. 


League of 


very 


The league has but lately concluded its 


; second annual convention, held in Chicago 


in conjunction with the American Park and 
Outdoor Art Association. The first was 
held in Cleveland a year ago. But thirteen 
clubs were members, representing the pro- 
fession in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and Toronto. The vigor of the move- 
ment was at once evident. It was resolved 
to recognize the special obligation of archi- 
tects to city beauty, and officially to do 
all in the league’s power to further Ameri- 
can efforts for municipal art. Secondly, 
for themselves, the architects resolved that, 
much as may be learned from the pro- 
fession's past, they would now put the em- 
phasis on contemporaneous conditions, in 
the hope to draw from them a yital and 
truly National inspiration. These resolu- 
lions were not empty words. The first 
was followed by the appointment of a Na- 
tional Committee on Municipal Improve- 
ment and Civic Embellishment. Its Chair- 
man is Cass Gilbert, and the members in- 
clude architects, sculptors, mural painters, 
and writers on these subjects, residents of 
various cities from New York to New Or- 
leans, with the purpose to advise municipal- 
ities and corporations in matters of civic 
art, when so requested by them, and to do 
it without charge. The second determina- 
tion resulted in the establishment of a cir- 
cuit for a traveling exhibition, to the end 
that_the clubs in each city may be familiar 
with the work that is done in others; and 
then in the drawing up of a general code to 
govern competitions in design. This has 
already been widely adopted, both in and 
out of the league. 


The annual that would be the organ of so 
vigorous an organization has, then, plenty 
to say, and the character of its contents is 
well mapped out. On the subject of mu- 
nicipal art it contains a short paper on the 
architect's obligation to the city, by Charles 
Mulford Robinson, the National 
Committee; an account of the committee 
itself, by H. K. Bush-Brown, another of its 
members; a report of the recent Baltimore 
conference, a paper on Cleveland's rare op- 
portunity for grouping the public buildings, 
on street pageantry as a new field for ar- 
chitect and sculptor, a full report of the in- 
ternational competition for the University 
of California, with reprodluctions of sub- 
mitted designs; a paper on commercial ar- 
chitecture, on city bridges, on ‘ The Science 
of Cities,"" and on Baron Haussmann. The 
wide interest of these articles, to the lay- 
man quite as much as to the architect, is 
obvious. Then there are many of a more 
technical character, extracts from the cata- 
logues of various exhibits, from addresses 
at the recent architectural conventions, a 
paper on the code for competitions, on the 
lessons to be drawn from the Paris Exposi- 
tion, on ‘‘ The Marquise,’ on ** The Archi- 
tectural School,’’ on ** The Modern Phase of 
Architecture," &c. There are articles on 
the work of various prominent architects, 
and a host of illustrations in photogravure 
that are full of interest and value. \An im- 
portant feature is the publication of a 
“ Directory,"" a condensed report of the 
work of the leading architectural societies 
and schools of the country during the year, 
book reviews, and an index to architectural 
periodicals. This indicates how completely 
the annual realizes its function. 

The volume is, in short, one for the book- 
shelves of every architect and every stu- 
dent, and is one that the layman who keeps 
in touch with current movements may well 
take pride in owning. [or in its chronicle 
of the current effort for municipal art, 
from the standpoint of the architects, and 
in its record of contemporaneous architect- 
ural conditions, it represents a fine under- 
taking, one of high and ambitious ideal. A 
few criticisms might be made, as of the 
use of italics at the whim of the editor and 
not of the writer, or of the disproportionate 
length of a biographical notice; but in ad- 
miration for the completeness of the book 
and of its spirit, these things will be over- 
looked. 


one of 


Recent Changes in French Govern- 


ment.* 


To the majority of readers the history of 
France during the present century ap- 
pears of a decidedly kaleidoscopic nature, 
without any definite connection. overy 
form of government almost—imperialism, 
hereditary monarchy, popular monarchy, 
republicanism—has been tried and found 
wanting. It is the purpose of the author of 
this book to prove that there Is an under- 
lying metaphysical thread which unites the 
different periods, and that France has 
been persistently working out her political 
salvation in spite of the hindrances thrown 
in her path sometimes by untoward cir- 
cumstances, sometimes by an active mi- 
nority whieh knew its own mind, while 
the rest of the country was in a state of 
uncertalaty. 

We do not think he proves his point very 
effectively. A nation, Hike an individug!, 
may be imposed upon successfully once or 
twice, but when repeated efforts, extend- 
ing over a long period of years, find the 
victim none the wiser for his experience, 
one doubts whether that victim has been 
acting all the time with a persistent and 
resolute intention to assert his own will, 
and be done with false advisers. 

The restored monarchy in France began 
hadiy. The Hundred Daye inflicted on it 
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a great loss of prestige, and the restora- 
tion was, at the outset, falsified in its 
principles of inviolable heredity. Louis 
XVIILL., however, the last of the Bourbons, 
did his best to place it on a secure founda- 
tion, and by 1824, the year of his death, in 
spite of some feeling of distrust among the 
people, the army was loyal and faithful, 
the prestige of the nation abroad had con- 


siderably recovereg from the terrible blows | 
it had received, and the French nation saw 


what 
during 


it was not destined to again 
the century—a peaceful succession 
to the throne. 

The evil genius of France here stepped 
in and gave her a King who was bigoted, 
stupid, and ignorant, and the good work of 
his predecessor was undone. 
a struggle against liberal instincts of the 
eountry, culminating in the famous ordi- 
mances passed in the last year of his 
reign and repealed when too late. Yet it 
is probable that the nation at large was 
not ready for another change; it was 
brought about, to quote Baron de Couber- 
tin’s words, *“* by an amazing feat of leger- 
demain begun by a little journalist."” The 
little journalist was Thiers; the feat of 
legerdemain consisied in 219 Deputies of 
the Chamber constituting themselves arbi- 
ters of the situation and offering an 
amended Constitution to the Due d'Orléans, 
who was only too eager to accept it. 
“ France saw this happen without under- 
Standing it in the least. The people, dum- 
founded at the news from Paris, took fright 
at the thought of a return to revolutionary 
violence. It was dinned inte their ears that 
the Deputies had saved them. And they 
believed it. How could it be otherwise?” 

Surely to a nation well grounded in polit- 
ical principles, and accustomed to self-gov- 
ernment, it could very well be otherwise, 
but to one demoralized by absolutism and 
revolutionary excess it perhaps could not. 
No doubt those in France who did think on 
the subject felt themselves in accord with 
the general movement throughout Europe 
at that time against the reactionary forces 
which had been gaining in strength since 
1815. 

For the time, however, 
what they wanted, or at least they imag- 
ined they had. Louis Philippe, the King of 
the French, not of France, worked hard to 
till his place efficiently. For the first few 
years his effort was great to make himself 
as popular He walked about 
Paris conspicuously and _ ostentatiously 
shook hands with workmen. He hummed 
the “ Marseillaise "" on the balcony of his 
palace, and allowed the crowd to rub the 
fleur-de-lys from his carriage. But under 
this mask he was subtly ambitious, and in 
a few years felt himself strong enough to 
aim at personal government. He subjected 
the press to severe control, and practically 
destroyed the right of free association, and 
showed an obstinate desire to refuse re- 
form. 

For the second time the French had a 
republic, and if fine phrases and laudable 
intentions could have made it definite it 
would have lasted till to-day; but its 
theories were too Utopian, and ‘‘ The Na- 
tional Workshop "’ brought an end to it ‘n 
four months. After the end of that period 
France had given herself another master, 
and by electing Louis Napoleon to the 
Presidency by a majority of three to one, 
she did it with her own free will, and re- 
publicanism was already doomed, though 
the country did not recognize it until four 
years later. 

Louis Napoleon reigned twenty-two years 
(1848-1870), four years as President, 
eighteen as Emperor. For the first elght 
years, utilizing the forces accumulated by 
the monarchy and assisted by favorable 
circumstances, he rosé to the most con- 
spicuous and unexpected fortune. In the 
next period, through weakness, duplicity, 
and ambition, he exhausted those forces 
and squandered the advantages he had 
gained. 

The Third Republic has, so far, seemed 
to suit France well, for it has lasted much 
longer than any other Government since 
1789. It has survived the hostility of the 
Monarchists, the Clerical party, Boulang- 
ism, and the Panama scandals, and seems 
to have forgotten the Dreyfus case. Yet, 
we are told on the highest authority that 
France longs to-day for a dictator, owing 
to her innate desire to be led; and the re- 
public systematically crushes any excep- 
tionally able man lest he should be that 
dictator. Considering the experience of the 
past, we can only say that prophecy is 
rash. 


see 


the French had 


as possible. 


Sights Seen Abroad. 

“Homes of the Passing Show” is the 
title of a prettily bound and most effect- 
ively illustrated little book which has re- 
cently been issued by the Savoy Press of 
London. The cover, of ivory white boards, 
is decorated with a clever Dudley Hardy 
design in colors, showing a reach of the 
Thames, with Westminster. Abbey, the 
Houses of Parliament, and the Clock Tower 
in the background, while the foreground 
shows a portion of the balcony of the Sa- 
voy Hotel, with its diners, the Thames em- 
bankment and the river being In the mid- 
dle distance. The illustrations consist of 
charming full-page and text drawings in 
coler, made especially for the book by 
Dudley Hardy, as well as of reproductions 
in black and white of well-known sketches 
of London, by Whistler and Josepf Pennell. 
The book is ostensibly priced at 6s., but 
as it {s really In the nature of an adver- 
tisement of the Savoy, Claridge’s, and the 
Grand Hotel at Rome, it can probably be 
had, more or less, for the asking. The lit- 
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Kingston. The menus suggested and the 
gastronomical hints throughout the vol- 
ume are most fascinating, and the little 
book contains a lot of odds and ends of in- 
formation which would be of much service 
to intending travelers, including fixed 
schedules of prices in the hotels described, 
the addresses of Consulate offices in Lon- 
don, the American banks and agencies in 
the same place, routes to Paris and its 
exposition, including fares, as well as com- 
parative tables of foreign money, advice 
as to luggage and cab rates. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the book is mainly 
an advertising scheme, the literary quality 
of its essays is really very high, while its 
fMustrations are all thoroughly artistic, 
and the book one which will afford con- 
siderable pleasure to its readers. 


pat . > 

Robert J. Burdette, in a recent letter to 
the editor, says: “ I will be abroad with my 
wife and our two sons for a year, possibly 
a little longer, visiting Egypt and Pales- 
tine before our return. I will do some syn- 
dicate newspaper letters during the year, 


fecturing. The Catcane,) be but will do ne 
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Unrivaled as a Fun Maker. 
Played for Public Applause.* 


We feel natural pity for a professional 
wit. The incessant sally produces a pain- 
ful sense of disproportion. His parade is 
not plumb with the actual life of man. stg 
is not that we think that because we are 
virtuous there should. be no more cakes 
and ale, but we nevertheless feel disgust 
with Sir Toby; and when cakes and ale are 
the sole stay of life, the man becomes dis- 
torted. How much more wearisome is the 
mere pretender, the echo, the sponsor for 
ghosts and dining-out retailer of other 
men’s wares. We see no reason for him. 
His moral sense is not true, and his reason 
has surfercd a disastrous eclipse! The ass 
in the lion’s skin and the daw in peacock's 
feathers are only contemptible." Let him 
frankly own that he-~is only an ass or a 
jackdaw, and we shall give him credit for 
his humor, aud enjoy better his skin or 
feathers. 

Theodore Hook was neither. His native 
wit flowed like a mountain spring. It was 
quick as thought, absolute, and original. 
But he practiced It as under the pressure 
of fate, with an almost tragic earnestness; 
and when so pursued, it is never quite so 
convincing or so pleasant. He played 
Yorick to aristocrats by invitation, and 
practiced his infinite jest before titled no- 
bodies His talenis were extraordinary, 
his jokes transcendent, his memory re- 
markable, his actiyity unresting, his nat- 
ural spirits nigh inexhaustible. Misfortune 
could not tame his spirit, nor time dull his 
exuberant fancy. He could always be 
counted upon, Difficulty added fuel to the 
fieme, and against obstacles his wit rose 
the higher. Thoveh his shaft was not so 
polished as Sydney Smith's, it was as switt 
and hit the mark with equal certainty. His 
flaehes had no tone of the academy, but 
were measured and free from pedantry. 
He cared not where he hit, for there was 
no bitterness in his sallies. When occasion 
arose, he would make a butt of himself as 
freely as of others. 

Coleridge called Hook as “ true a genius 
as Dante,’ The seer has the advantage of 
other men, but it may throw light on the 
strength of this expression, if it is thought 
of as being made on the way home from 
supper, where, with Hook's help, he made 
a sieve of the window, smashed the gaso- 
lier, and most else in the room-—a splendid 
stroke of humor in a man whose heart 
touched heaven. But of all the puns, repar- 
tees, farces, plays, and stories to Hook's 
credit, none was so startling or riotous or 
boisterous or expensive or pathetic as his 
own life: for what is so affecting as to see 
what Blia calls “joy, snatched out of 
desolation.’’ To see one play the jig-maker 
whose life is embittered by care and re- 
morse is a moving sight. And when we 
have noted all the gifts with which Hook 
was endowed, have seen the direction his 
genius took, and witnessed the cold isola- 
tion in which he was left at last, we may 
wel! pause before the infinite expressive- 
ness there ts in a human life. 

He lost his mother in his fourteenth year, 
that period of peculiar danger to unre- 
strained youth: and she was a woman so 
excellent that her influence would cer- 
tainly have been corrective, and have fos- 
tered in him that self-eentrol which he so 
much lucked He was then taken from 
Harrow, where he was a school-fellow of 
Byron ane Sir Robert Peel, and, his talents 
being already apparent, his father, a music 
compose’, Was prompt in turning them to 
account, for Theodore could then write and 
compose ballads and play and sing them 
with surprising skill. It was to his father 
as the discovery of a gold mine, and before 
the boy's eyes everything glittered. At six- 
techn he was a partner in the business, at 
home in the theatre—both sides of the cur- 


tain—the companion of actors and pet of | 
| are not criterions of his natural powers. 


actresses. In one of strong, naturally way- 


ward tendencies, touched with the fire of 








| 
genius, amid such surroundings, only the | 


wind” of passion was heard, the “ still, 
smail voice that speaks in every man 
was inaudibl 

To check such a course of life, his broth- 
er, cighteen years his senior, who rose to 
eminence in the Church and was father of 
the late Dean Hook, took him to Oxford 
to enter the university and study for the 
bar. But neither university nor bar had any 
attraction for him Passion was in the 
place of reason, and discretion had taken 
its fight When presented to the Vice 
Chancellor for matriculation, and asked by 
him if he was prepared to sign the Thirty- 
nine Articles, he promptly replied, ‘ Cer- 
tainly. Sir: forty, if you please."’ This, if 
we think of it, in a boy of seventeen was 
not commendable, and nearly brought him 
a refusal, Uut that made no impression on 
him. Oxtord did not suit him, and he seon 
turned playwright For the first two or 
three years he poured out plays in greut 
profusion, and became famous as wit, pun- 
ster, and raconteur 

At this time his 
reputation of being the most daring prac- 
tical joker that ever lived, and in many of 
them Mathews was his accomplice. Noth- 
ing could exceed the consummate ease and 
completeness with which the two carried 
out thelr strikingly original conceptions. 
Such hk and bold jokes had never before 
been attempted or thought of. In what- 


day's surroundings. It was so 


He | for its eccentricity then that it wou! 


impossible now. His are not 
practicable, and his life would doubtless be 
to better purpose. Science, in its beneft- 


cent course, has posted detectives tn hu-* 


man affairs, and has become the corrector 
of eyen the conduct of men. 

His pen was busy in the newspapers and 
in the magazines, and in an attempt to es- 
tablish a magazine of his own. On the set- 
ting up of the “ John Bull” newspaper, his 
adherence to the Tortes and his opposi- 
tion to Queen Caroline got him the ap- 
pointment to the editorship. He here ¢is- 
played his industry and versatility In an 
extraordinayy manner and with a force al- 
most unsuspected. It might easily have 
been supposed to have been the work of 
many hands; and yet he was mostly alone; 
and its influence was very great. By the 
sheer force of his genius he made it the 
great organ of George IV. and the Tories. 
At this time he made his appearance as @ 
novelist—182i—and his works were popular. 


His books fulfill so little of the promise of | 


his powers as to be something of a dis- 
appointment and puzzle to the student. 
They bear the marks of exigency, and are 
of a piece with his life. They are charac- 
terized by haste and high pressure, which 
are inconsistent with high art. He wrote 
thirty-eight volumes’ within seventeen 
years, besides the sole editorship aud almost 
the sole work of “ John Bull,”’ the editor- 
ship of The New Monthly Magazine, and 
other fugitive writings. 

It may be said that he gave his days to 
toil and his nights to revelry. It was a 
life to wonder at and pity, not to admire; 
for it exme to pass that the displays of 
impromptu wit with which he amused the 
aristocracy could at last only be kindled 
by draughts of brandy. He began to see, 
and at length saw in part at least, the 
folly of it all. 
human mind he is a singu’ar problem, for, 
while he conceived_an absolute disgust for 
the theatre and all its associations, he did 
not see that the sphere in which his ener- 
gies were being wasted was no less a 
theatre, with himself asaleadingactor. Orif, 
as has been said, he saw that plainly, toa, 
he could not muster courage to quit the 


| pursuit of pleasure, for he had been nursed 


in applause, and it was to him as the 
breath of life. 

The reading of his diary at this time is 
a pathetic process. Invited to meet men 
of the greatest names in England as their 
“fool,” he comes from the scenes which 
he cannot deny himself as if hunted away 
by remorse for a misspent life, for his 
best resolutions were weakness itse’f, op- 
posed to his predominant inclinations. “I 
am suffering,’’ he says, “under constant 
anxiety and depression of spirits, which 
nobody who sees me in suciety dreams of." 
He commences the years with the for- 
giveness of his enemies. In one instance 
he makes the first entry New Year's eve, 
“lest,” he says, “‘1 should not be per- 
mitted by Providence to rise again in the 
morning to register here, as I love to do, a 
gereral forgiveness of all my enemies, per- 
secutors, and slanderers. I never injured 
any human being deliberately, although I 


may have done so inadvertently, and as 


for those who have injured, and are even 
now laboring to injure me, I do solemnly 
swear, before my Maker, that I most free- 


| ly pardon them as far as my pardon can 


avail them.” 

Hook is among the disappearing, if he 
h@s not already disappeared. Considering 
the large amount of work he got through 


} in his most fruitful years, none of it be- 
| low a respectable standard, it may be seen 


that, inured as he was to the pleasures 


|} and excesses of society, he never did him- 
self justice in his books. He gave him- 


self no suitable moments for thought. His 
hand did not connect with the mind, but 
with the external senses, so that his works 


He wrote continually under high pressure 
and the incubus of many hindersome cir- 
cumstances. He knew his own defects, and 
made no false pretenses. He says, ‘ Give 


| me a story to tell and I can tell it, but I 
|} cannot create.”’ His characters were the 
| men he knew. 


against the 


Much of Hook's political verse is as good 
as anything of its kind, perfect in form, 
rhymes jingling with the masterly facility 
of Ingoldsby, pungent, and close to the 
mark. The best examples are those 
supporters of the Queen. 
Of all his gifts, the talent for prun- 
ing and improvising was the most 
consummate. What he accomplished in 


| these was entirely unstudied and spontane- 
| ous. It was so astonishing that Sheridan, 


in witnessing it, said that he could not 
have believed it had he not himself seen 
it under circumstances in which anticipa- 
tion was an impossibility. These were the 
primary flight-feathers in Hook's wing, 


! and in them he never was equaled. Quick 
| as thought itself came the expression of it, 
| rounded and completed. When improvising 


jokes gained for him the | 


ever situation they found themselves they | 


seized with avidity the opportunity to fool 
some one These are largely writen up 
by Hook himself in his ** Gilbert Gurney.” 


Hook teems already much further re- | 


moved from us than he is by the measured 


time, but, short as the real distance is, ! 


Time's swift course has ro altered condi- 
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at the piano in his own house a servant 
entered to say that Mr. Winter, the Tax 
Coliector, had called. Instantly Mr. Hook 
sang: 


Here comes Mr. Winter, Collector of 
Taxes, 

I advise you to give him whatever he axes; 

He isn’t the man to stand nonsense or 
flummery, 

For, though his name’s Winter, his actions 


are summary. 

In the same way he would treat of a 
roomful of people, many of whom he Had 
never before seen, making fitting allu- 
sions to each, and where he knew the least 
his wit rising the higher. 

Inviting himself to dinner where he was 
a total stranger, and having asked Terry 


| to call for him at 10, with extraordinary 
| finesse he overcame all the scruples and 


| questions of the host, and was soon the 


| 8ocn. 
| have been interviewed weekly, and his 


| ment, 





and on Terry’s ap- 


with: . 
approve of your fare, 
as e@ as your cook; 
is the player, 

And my name, Sir, Theodore Hook. 


Around such a name puns naturally 
gather. An engraving of Hook, walking 
erm in arm with Lord Canterbury, who 
had a notable squint, was published as 


““ Hook and Eye," and on Colman being 


asked if he was acquainted with Theo- 
dore; he said: “ Yes, Hook and Eye are 
oid associates.” On Lord John Russell— 
of diminutive size—marrying a widow ef 


| large proportions, Hook called him “ The 
| widow's mite." 


Hook had the misfortune to be born tco 
liad he lived in our day he wou!d 


‘atest joke duly cabled for the Sunday 
editions. He would have been the sub- 
ject of competition by every enterprising 
impresario. His houses would have been 
sold out before he landed. The evening 
papers would have been printing his latest 
pun while his baggage was being examined, 
and while on his way to the Waldorf flame- 
co'ored sheets containing it would have 
been thrust into his cab window. Never 
did one man create such a furor, and the 
harvest would have been so plentiful as lo 
deliver him from ail his troubles but one 
~Theodore Hook. A. ELACKWOOD. 


Garden Making as an Art.* 


The earliest human eyes looked out upon 
a garden and its features for environ- 


} ment. The origin of the race, attording 


to Sacred Writ, was accomplished iff this 
gurden, wherein was growing every tree 
that is pleasant to the sight and good for 


| food. Francis Bacon, in his essays, has 
| Shown that he, too, loved a garden, and 
But to the student of the | 
| subject of gardens. 


has paid a glowing tribute to the general 


Garden making, it has been well said, is 


| the only art in which, owing to accidental 


development and unlooked-for groupings, 
the realization surpasses in beauty the orig- 


| inal conception. The garden presupposes 
; the house, and the ideal garden is one that 


so far from ignoring the house, considers 


j it so carefully that one easily becomes a 
| complement of the other. Notwithstanding 
| the immense interest which has been taken 


in horticultute during the last fifty years, 
and the tsolated achievements that have 
been made in the creation of formal gar- 
dens, particularly in England, the art of 
garden making as practiced during the 


| present century has nevertheless somewhat 


languished and even yet too often lingers 
in a state not altogether satisfactory. 
It is interesting to the general reader to 


compare and contrast the old and the new 


schools of garden making, made up on the 
one hand of many stately avenues, grand 
parterres, quiet valleys, _shady walks, 


| sparkling fountains, quaint hedges, archi- 


tectural ponds, and broad, unbroken lawns: 
where a garden was laid out in so many 
plots that a hedge or trellis round each ora 


| tree planted at each corner was necessary 


to give point and expression to the shape; 
on the other hand, the modern garden, made 
up of serpentine walks and drives leading 
to nowhere, lakes in all sorts of unnatural 
ond impossible situations, cast-iron fount- 
ains and even grandfathers’ clocks of the 


| same material, unlovely girder bridges, lit- 


tle méuntains and miniature Alps, an as- 
sortment of rockery stones, arranged like 
so many gravestones, weak and sickly coni- 
fers sadly proclaiming their alienship, all 
the outcome of exactly the same set of 
ideas, the whole only too frequently being 
a subject for ridicule and an exhibition of 


| misdirected energy. 


The purpose of the volume is to lessen 
some of the difficulties which now face 
architects who essay to design gardens, 


| and in the scheme of so doing consideration 


is given to the choice of a site and its treat- 
fences to gates for garden and 
park, entrance gateways, carriage courts 
and drives, terrace and flower gardens, 
lawns and garden walks, summerhouses, 
trellis work and garden furniture, conser- 
vatories, greenhouses, vineries, and fruit 
houses; the treatment of water as fount- 
ains, lakes, streams, and ponds; kitchen 


gardens and orchards, the formal arrange- | 


ment of trees and shrubs as 


hedges, &c.; 


avenues, 
planting for lardscape effect, 
trees, shrubs, and conifers, hardy climb- 
ers, and roses, hardy perennials, aquatic 
plants, and ferns, with many examples of 
gardens, with plans of perspective views. 
The idea of a garden is so expansive that 


| it includes a simple arrangement of homely 


flowers in a city back yard as well as the 
most elaborate landscape garden, with 
lavish and unlimited embellishment that 
first dazzles and then bewilders. The Jap- 
anese gardens offer us certain suggestions, 
but wanting as they often do anything re- 
motely suggesting a flower bed, they may 


| not be followed too blindly. They have 


taught us something of the aesthetic, sym- 


| bolistic, and religious by which the Japa- 


nese landscape gardener is hound, but we 
have not yet Jearned their secret of 
* dwarfing.” 

A garden is of necessity a thing of taste 
and a useful and ornamental detail may be 
caxaggerated and made extravagant so as 
to overshadow and destroy the art beauty 
it might otherwise signify. This is pac- 
eee a true of topiary work, which under 
Dutch influence made so many of the old 
English gardens ridiculous, and which pos- 
sibly has been growing overmuch in favor 
among certain of our more elaborate Amer- 
ican gardens. 

The art and craft of garden makiag as 
considered in the present volume have intel- 
ligent and able treatment at the hands of 
one who not only knows his subject, but 
who aiso loves it, 
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tect. Illustrated. Small folio, cloth. Deco- 
rated cover, gilt top, rough edges. Pp. 224. 
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| Shelley,” 





The new novel just published 
from the pen of Miss Beatrice 
Whitby. 


BEQUEATHED 


is already in its third edition 
although only a month on the 
market. 

The Ouilook says it is ‘a 
romanc: in which some pages 
remind one of Jane Austen.’ 

In another field, but stranger 
even than any fiction, is M. 
Camille Flammarion’s 


THE UNKNOWN 


one of the most remarkable and 
at the same time readable books 
on Dreams, Telepathic Com- 
munications, Hallucinations, 
Premonitions—all are discussed 
and many absolutely authenti- 
cated instances of thought trars- 
ference and other phenomena 
of the spirit world are cited. 
The entire work is as interest- 
ing as aromance. 





BEQUEATHED, $1.50. 
THE UNKNOWN, $2.00. 


Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, New York. 


A New Library of Standard Literature. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons will shortly publish, 
in connection with Messrs. Methuen & Co, 
of London, a series comprising reprints of 
what are considered the masterpieces of lit- 
erature. The series will also include cer- 
tain ‘works which have never been reprint- 
ed, or which have not been in print for a 
considerable period, together with others 
which have only been reprinted in limited 
editions, and which ave, therefore, not here- 
tofore been available for the use of students 


| of to-day. Each volume will be thoroughly 


edited, with introductions and explanatory 
notes, and will be attractively and sub- 
stantially bound and well printed. The 
works so far arranged for are as follows: 
“Memoir of My Life and Writings,” by 
Edward Gibbon, edited by G. Birkbeck Hill, 
LL.D., D.C. L., Honorary Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford; **‘ The Earlier Poems 
of Lord Tennyson," edited by Churton Col- 
lins; “The Divine Comedy of Dante Ali- 
ghieri,"’ (the Italian text,) edited by Paget 
Toynbee, M.A.; “The Diary of Thomas 
Ellwood, Quaker,” edited by C. G. Crump, 
B. A.; Lord Chesterfie!d’s Letters to His 
Son,’’ edited by Charles Strachey and A, 
Calthrop, (2 vols.;) “The Natural History 
of Selborne,"’ by Gilbert White, edited by 
L. C. Miall, F.R.S.; “The Journal to 
Stella,’ by Jonathan Swift, edited by G. A. 
Aitken, M. A.; “ The Life of Samuel John- 
son, LL. D.,"" by James Boswell, edited by 
T. Seccombe, (3 vols.;) ** The French Revo- 
lution,”’ by Thomas Carlyle, edited by C. 
R. L. Fletcher, M. A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, (2 vols.;) "' The Wealth of 
Nations," by Adam Smith, edited by Edwin 
Cannan, M. A., (2 vols.;) “ Critical and His- 
torical Essays by Lord Macaulay,” edited 
by F. C. Montague, M. A., (3 vols.;) 
“The History of Charles V.,"" by William 
Robertson, D. D., edited by Martin A. 8S. 
Hume, M.A.; “ Letters and Speeches of 
Oliver Cromwell,”” by Thomas Carlyle, ed- 
ited by S. C. Lomas, with an introduction 
by C. H. Firth, M. A., (3 vols.;) “ The Life 
and Works of Charles Lamb,” edited by EL 
V. Lucas, © vols.;) ‘The Biographia Lit- 
eraria of S. T. Coleridge,”’ edited by T. 
Hutchinson; ‘The Analogy of Religion,” 
Williams, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Hertford College, Oxford; “The Levia- 
than,"’ by Thomas Hobbes, edited by W. G. 
Pogson Smith, M. A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, (2 vols.;) ‘* The Constitu- 
tional History of England,’ by Henry Hal- 
lam, edited by D. J. Mediey, M. A., (2 vols.;) 
“The Works of Sir Philip Sidney.”’ edited 
by A. W. Pollard, M. A.; “‘ The Poems of 
John Milton,” edited by H. C. Beeching, M. 
A., (2 vols.;) “ The Poems of Percy Bysshe 
edited by C. A. Bradley, M. A.; 
“The Poems of John Keats,’ edited by BE. 
de Selincourt, M. A.; ‘“‘ The Poems of Will- 
iam Wordsworth,” edited by Nowell C. 
Smith, M. A.; “The Poems and Letters of 
William Cowper,” edited by J. C. Bailey, 
M.A., and “The Eariy Poems of Robert 
Browning,” edited by H. C. Beeching and 
Cc. Griffin. 
A Prophecy of Thiers. 
From The Spectator. 
Men doubt sometimes the genius of M. 


| Thiers for foreign affairs, but he certainly 


had a rare insight into the position of for- 
eign States. In January, 1871, he told his 
friends that they were all at sea as to the 
resources of Great Britafn, which he main- 
tained had in India a separate reserve of 
strength, and ventured upon this most re- 
markable prophecy: “Whenever England 
is in conflict with a foreign power Europe 
will see her colonies rally round and co- 
operate with her. Without the slightest 
expense to her they will equip their sol- 
diers, their only ambition being to show 
their close union with her and to demon- 
strate that their strength and energy are 
at her disposal just as her enormous re- 
sources are at theirs. I predict this in 
spite of your smile of incredulity, and al- 
though perhaps none of us will live to wit- 
ness it.”” At this moment a force of colo- 
rial troops, invaluable in quality and by no 
means inconsiderable in numbers, is fight- 
ing for the Queen in South Africa. There 
was probably at the time no man in Eu- 
rope, England included, who shared in ML 
Thiers’s acute prevision. 
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